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““Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


In This Issue 


Among Ourselves, pages 12 and 13, contains advice Emily 
Post probably has not been asked to give. It belongs to 


Christians in their homes. 


Next Week’s Those Africans from Togoland as described by Dr. Voeh- 


ringer are one accumulation of the work done by Chris- 


Issue tians in the pre-war past. Humanly speaking, American 
is the Christians are keeping such activities from going into the 
Christmas Number hands of a receiver. We Lutherans are most concerned. 


Social Security of our lay workers is the subject of Secre- 
tary Harry Hodges’ third article for Advent and Pensions. 


He discusses a very practical subject. 


To Greece as Paul knew it we naturally turn in mind in 


these days where war news concerns it. Dean Horn’s 


article is informing and suggestive. 
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War Affects Eastern Mission Work 


Exchange of Cablegrams With the Board of Foreign Missions 
Symptom of Abnormal Conditions 


WE wHo live in the United States and 
Canada, thousands of miles away from 
portions of the earth in which war 
rages, are spared the necessity of giving 
anxious thought to possibilities affecting 
our brethren in the faith. We do not 
ordinarily feel concerned with refer- 
ence to the group of missionaries who 
are resident in China and in Japan. 
Occasionally an item in the secular 
press reporting some event that has 
taken place in either of these two Far 
Eastern countries, creates the wonder 
in our minds as to what the situation 
is relative to missionary activities. The 
following is the report of an exchange 
of cablegrams which Tue LuTHERAN has 
received for publication from Secre- 
tary George Drach of our Board of 
Foreign Missions, Baltimore, Md.: 


From China 


On October 26 a cablegram was re- 
ceived from our mission in China as 
follows: 


“REINBRECHT, SELL, AND FAMILIES, 
Mirtam Cooprer, ASK PERMISSION RE- 
TURN AMERICA. PRESENT CONDITIONS 
PEACEFUL.” SIGNED COOPER. 


Dr. L. Grady Cooper is now the pres- 
ident of the mission. The Board of 
Foreign Missions at its meeting No- 
vember 7 approved the following reply 
cablegram sent from the office of the 
Board October 27: 


“LUTHER, TSINGTAO, CHINA. BELIEVE 
FOR WoORK SAKE REINRBECHT, SELL 
SHOULD Stay. WIvES, CHILDREN May 
RETURN USING AVAILABLE FUNDS. SIGNED 
Dracu. 


Mrs. L. Grady Cooper has taken ad- 
vantage of the Board’s permission, and 
landed at San Francisco, Calif., De- 
cember 7. No definite word has been 
received as yet concerning Mrs. Rein- 
brecht and Mrs. Sell and their children, 
but it is believed that the single women 
missionaries will remain at their posts. 


From Japan 

On December 5 a long cablegram was 
received from our mission in Japan 
concerning the transfer of mission prop- 
erty to the Japan Lutheran Church and 
to the school at Kumamoto, also con- 
cerning the proposed union of all Prot- 
estant churches in Japan and _ allied 
matters. This cablegram, furthermore, 
asked full authority for the mission to 
decide questions relating to possible 
evacuation and advance furloughs of 
missionaries. In reply a cablegram was 
sent December 5 from the office of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, 18 East 
Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md., 


almost identical with the reply cable- 
gram to the China mission, as follows: 


“BELIEVE FOR WORK SAKE Men MissIon- 
ARIES SHOULD Stay. WOMEN, CHILDREN 
May Return AMERICA USING AVAILABLE 
Funps.” 


These developments are the result of 
the advice of the Government of the 
United States communicated through 
through American consuls of all citizens 
in East Asia, urging women and chil- 
dren and men whose continued res- 
idence in Japan, Korea, Manchuria, and 
China is deemed dispensable to return 
to the United States at the earliest op- 
portunity. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is acting in this emergency in 
practical conformity with many other 
boards which have missionaries in the 
affected areas. Some are even going so 
far as to withdraw all of their mission- 
aries; others are sending them for the 
time being to India or the Philippine 
Islands. While these changes in the 
force of missionaries in East Asia are 
taking place, we await the course of 
events before making any major 
changes. Both cablegrams to which we 
have referred have brought us assur- 
ances of safety. The one from our China 
mission contained these words: 


“PRESENT CONDITIONS PEACEFUL.” The 
one from our Japan mission ended: 
“Notiry Faminies Att Sare Not 
Worry.” 


From the report of the Board of For- 
eign Missions presented to the U. L. 
C. A. convention at Omaha, one notes 
that the missionaries in China are six 
ordained men and their wives and 
single women numbering eight: These 
are: the Rev. and Mrs. Theodore 
Scholz, the Rev.. and Mrs. Paul P. 
Anspach, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Cooper, the Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Rein- 
brecht, the Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Sell, 
the Rev. and Mrs. M. D. Shutters, Miss 
Freda Strecker, Miss Erva Moody, Miss 
Elvira Strunk, Miss Lydia Reich, R.N., 
Miss M. Clara Sullivan, Miss Mae L. 
Rohlfs, R.N., and Miss Catharine Stire- 
walt. All of these—except Pastor and 
Mrs. M. D. Shutters and Miss Stirewalt, 
who are in Peking in a language school 
for missionaries—are in Shantung. The 
Rev. and Mrs. Paul P. Anspach and 
Miss Elvira Strunk are in America on 
furlough. Miss Strunk is in California, 
waiting for an opportunity to return to 
her work. This portion of China is part 
of what is known in the secular press 
as the occupied zone; that is, it is under 
Japanese oversight. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Ears that 
bear not i. 


DECEMBER 8 was the seventy-fifth birthday of Sibelius, 
the great Finnish composer, and the anniversary in- 
fluenced the choice of music played by America’s great 
orchestras on or near that day. On Saturday, the seventh, 
in connection with the NBC orchestra’s concert, Mr. 
Olin Downes, eminent music critic and avowed admirer 
of Mr. Sibelius, referred to him as “the prophet” of his 
country, by prophet meaning, one presumes, the au- 
thoritative interpreter of that northern land and its peo- 
ple. A short time later the orchestra, directed by Mr. 
Toscanini, closed its concert with Finlandia, which, we 
are informed, is the composer’s most popular work. By 
popular one means best known and most enjoyed by 
people unable to distinguish and comprehend much that 
the thoroughly cultured musician hears and appreciates. 

There is a portion of Finlandia which conveys to, the 
listener an elusive melody. It has been at least twice 
set to words, first patriotic and second religious. We 
have called it elusive: also it stirs an emotion of longing 
and then of comfort. Perhaps Sibelius meant it to give 
his listeners the feel of the deep snows of the long north- 
ern winter in his country and then the assuring re- 
minder that during the following summer the fields and 
trees would reward the people with grain and forage. 

But what connection is there between the picture of 
a man holding his hands over his ears and reference to 
a bit of music that has been heard? We reply that 
Sibelius becomes the prophet to his people only by com- 
pleted steps of co-operation with him. The process be- 
gins with a pencil, or perhaps a pen, by which he wrote 
on paper the musical score. Thence this transcription 


of an idea is given to a flute or to the strings and bow of 
a violin, whereby a performer by skill, patience, and 
playing the notes takes the harmonies off the paper and 
puts them upon the air. In these modern days there is 
an even greater marvel. The microphone receives and 
the radio transmits an electrical pattern which travels 
far abroad and is then returned to vibrations of air; into 
its final destination, the human ear. One step remains— 
the receiver’s appreciation of the great composer’s 
musical message. How marvelous! 

Yet how easily done in vain. The listener, by merely 
stopping his ears, can exclude the harmonies of the great 
musician. Yet how terrible when the human being de- 
liberately blocks the way by which words or their 
equivalents in music or signals can enter and become 
an effective influence upon mind, soul, and body, upon 
emotions, reasoning and determination. What a tragedy 
was that to which Jesus referred when He said: “They 
have ears, yet they hear not.” Again and again the 
Master spoke of the stubborn resistance of those among 
whom He ministered to recognizing the promised Mes- 
siah. John identified Him and went to prison soon after. 

There are many stopped ears in the world of today. 
They not only deafen themselves, but they try to per- 
suade those who do hear that the presence, the power, 
and the love of God are not real but imagined. One 
could be equally skeptical of the physical phenomena 
of sound. How can the scraping of a bow upon four 
strings bring the music of Sibelius to people far from 
the place of origin? Only more subtle and real is the 
voice of God to whosoever will listen. 
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ey Chins, in The News 


How Religious Are Young People? 

SEVERAL researches into the religious opinions of 
young people have been made recently by writers in 
popular magazines. The information was not gathered 
through church organizations, but represents a cross- 
section of average youthful thinking. 

The editors of The Woman’s Home Companion re- 
ceived replies to a questionnaire from 2,000 young men 
and women between fourteen and twenty-one years of 
age in twelve states. More than three-fourths of these 
young people go to church regularly, say their prayers 
with sincerity, and find the social life within the church 
highly valuable. 

“Of course I pray daily. I would not feel secure in 
my daily life if I didn’t. It means everything to me.”... 
“Sure—we go to church—our whole gang.” .. . “Now 
that I am nearly twenty-one and the world seems going 
to pieces, I find I need His help, and all those old chap- 
ters from the Bible which I memorized when I went to 
Sunday school come back to comfort me.” .. . “Of course 
religion helps me in planning my future.” .. . “Religion 
and my church connections help me in my social rela- 
tions. The nicest people I know are in our church.” ... 
“Religion helps me to hold my temper.” 

But it’s a different story for the young people who 
have gone to college. Between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty, there is a sharp veering away from religious 
faith under college ‘influences, according to investiga- 
tions of Dr. Jacob Avery Long reported in Scribner’s 
Commentator. 

“God is just a word to describe a lot of wishful think- 
ing. I’m over all that now,” states a college sophomore. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the non-college group sur- 
veyed find the church service of great value; sixty-four 
per cent of the college group find no value in it. 

“T don’t see that our church has a leg to stand on 
after what Dr. R— told us in anthropology,” says one. 

Young people going to college do not have a religion 
that can stand up against the assaults of materialism, 
according to this analysis. ““What chance has Lot’s wife 
in Biology I; or the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes 
in Physics A?” 


Balancing the Budget 


Every congregation should have a definite budget, and 
then should check carefully on its success in keeping 
within it, states Richard W. Schlicht in The Lutheran 
Herald. Here are the items of a budget which would fit 
most congregations: 

1. Religious administration: Pastor’s salary, assistant’s 
salary, telephone, postage, salaries of choir director, 
organist. 

2. Religious instruction: Church school teachers’ sal- 
aries, general expenses. 

3. Business administration: Supplies (paper, mimeo- 
graph ink), pledge envelopes and cards. 

4. Operation of church property: Wages of janitors, 
fuel, light and water, gas, janitor’s supplies, removal of 
ashes, other expenses. 
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5: Maintenance of church property: Repairs. 

6. Fixed charges: Insurance, apportionment. 

7. Capital outlay: Purchase of new equipment or 
materials. 

8. Debt service: Payment on church debt, interest on 
debt, payment on loan, interest on loan. 

9. Contingencies: Emergency appropriations. 


Hymns Off the Air 


Hymns are being broadcast in quantity by radio sta- 
tions today, but many of them may be banned from the 
airwaves after December 31 unless a compromise is 
reached in the current struggle between the radio chains 
and the American Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers. 

People usually suppose that all hymns are old, and 
therefore not subject to the copyright laws. (As a mat- 
ter of fact, a good many prayers are copyrighted these 
days and cannot be used without permission of their 
publishers.) Many popular hymns are of comparatively 
recent origin; and the ASCAP holds the licensing right 
of many of these modern hymns and tunes. Among the 
“Gospel songs” so controlled are “The Old Rugged 
Cross,’ and the arrangements of “Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot” and “Deep River.” 


Long-distance Religion 

Because of the hazards in- 
volved in regularly attending 
church in England, a group of 
churches of several commun- 
ions in New York City co- 
operate in broadcasting a re- 
ligious service to England once 
a week on Wednesday over the short-wave Station 
WRUL of Boston, reports The Living Church. 


The Evening Service 


THERE are many reasons why people don’t flock to 
church on Sunday evenings, and some of them are 
justifiable, declares The United Presbyterian. 

There are also many reasons why the evening service 
is highly important. 

The Lord’s Day doesn’t end at noon. When a Chris- 
tian stops attending the evening service, his respect for 
the Lord’s Day has been weakened. “What better way 
to bring the Lord’s Day to a close than to witness for 
Him by seeking the house of prayer?” 

Slim evening attendance in time affects that of the 
morning, for it sets the standard of irregularity. 

When non-churchgoers are invited to attend the serv- 
ices they frequently promise to come “some evening,” 
seldom “some morning.” If they are not in the habit 
of coming to church, they are less likely to get up and 
come to the morning service than to come around in the 
evening. And when they find the church almost empty, 
they decide this church-going business is a false alarm. 
The evening service is the best opportunity for recruit- 
ing outsiders, but not if it is a gathering of only a few. 
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Social Security for Lay Workers 


Church lags behind Government in 
Caring for Non-clerical Workers 


Tue Federal Social Security Act as presently written, 
makes no provision for those employed in non-profit 
organizations; as a consequence there is no protection 
for those employed by the Church. 

While the Church has made provision for its clergy, 
to date it has made no provision for its lay employees. 
The matter was considered at the recent convention of 
the United Lutheran Church with the following enact- 
ment: 


“No final plan has yet been submitted by the Com- 
mittee (of the Executive Board), and your Executive 
Board asks that the Church authorize it, in con- 
sultation with the Board of Ministerial Pensions and 
Relief and the Board of Publication, to adopt a plan 
to cover all such lay workers.” 


This action was intended to care for all lay employees 
of the United Lutheran Church, its boards and auxil- 
jaries. 

The obligation to provide pensions for church work- 
ers has always rested upon the denominational bodies. 
In other words, it is not an obligation which has been 
created by the Social Security Act. However, as mat- 
ters stand, these workers must look to their denomina- 
tional agencies for their pensions. 

The problems connected with pensioning lay workers 
are somewhat different from those connected with the 
pensioning of clergymen. For example, the majority of 
lay workers do not dedicate their life service to their 
work and prepare especially for it, as is the case of the 
ministry. Furthermore, they are apt to pass from the 
work of one organization to another, sometimes entering 
commercial fields. Then, too, the majority are generally 
single women; whereas in the case of the ministry the 
workers are predominantly married men. We do not 
have the problem of widows and orphans and, therefore, 
the costs of providing pensions for the workers is cor- 
respondingly reduced. - 


No Present Funds 

However, we do have confronting us the fact that our 
Pension Board has accumulated no funds that are avail- 
able for providing pension credits related to the prior 
service of these workers. The wisest plan, therefore, 
is to begin to build funds to provide pension credits 
related to service rendered from “now on,” and 
eventually these funds will take care of the entire pen- 
sion costs, or at least the larger part. 

In the early days of the new fund, when the accumula- 
tions of the members are small, the corresponding an- 
nuities are correspondingly small, and therefore the 
greater portion of any pension granted must come from 
other sources than the accumulations related to future 
service. 

If we had the funds on hand to provide for these 
prior service pension credits, our problems would be 
simplified. Since we do not have these funds, then these 
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prior service credits would have to become budgetary 
items of the employing organizations, taken care of cur- 
rently from current income. 

The Board of Pensions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. has set up a department for the un- 
ordained workers into which payments are made by the 
employees in the form of three per cent salary deduc- 
tions. The employer organization pays into the pension 
fund on account of the service of each employee cov- 
ered an amount equivalent to six per cent of the salary 
basis, making nine per cent in all. The purpose of the 
six per cent is to take care, at least, in part, of the prior 
service credits. 

I do not anticipate that it will always be necessary 
for them to pay six per cent; but for the present, at 
least, it is necessary, ahd in some cases it may be neces- 
sary for the employer to pay in more than six per cent; 
for the employer must assume the entire prior service 
loan in one way or another. It is their privilege to fund 
it, but failing that, must care for it currently. 


Employer and Employee Co-operative 


The Board of Pensions of the Congregational Church 
has Set up a six per cent plan, three per cent from both 
employer and employee. The six per cent credits are 
accumulated, increased by interest credits, and are to 
be applied towards providing annuity benefits beyond 
retirement. Any credits on account of prior service are 
paid for through the retirement fund, so that monthly 
checks go out to retired workers, one part of which is 
charged against the annuity reserve account provided 
for by the accumulations to the credit of the member 
at the time of retirement and the other part is collected 
by the retirement fund from the employer. 

The Y. M. C. A. has adopted a “Savings and Security 
Plan” for its non-secretarial employees, of whom there 
are approximately 13,500. There is a regular pension 
system for the secretarial staff. 

The benefits in this plan cover certain hazards of life 
for which statistical and actuarial data are available. 
Accordingly it rests on a scientific and sound foundation. 

The plan provides a deferred annuity so that at the 
age of sixty-five a member will receive approximately 
the same benefits for the time spent in the employ of 
the Y. M. C. A. as if he had been under the Social 
Security Act while so employed, or such part of his 
personal accumulations with interest as he desired, and 
a deferred annuity payable at the age of sixty-five for 
whatever would be the actuarial equivalent of the bal- 
ance of the funds to his credit as would be approved by 
the Retirement Fund Board. 

After ten years of participation in the Fund, should 
a participant become totally incapacitated for employ- 
ment, as determined by the Medical Board of the Fund, 
the participant is entitled to disability retirement. The 
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Concerning an 
African Mission 


Missionary Erich F. Voehringer 
Describes Conditions in 
Togoland * 


(An Interview) 


THE LUTHERAN 


A CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN TEACHERS IN TOGOLAND WITH DR. VOEHRINGER 
AND ANOTHER MISSIONARY 


Amonc the recent visitors to the office of THe Lu- 
THERAN was one whose field of work is not only remote 
from the Quaker City in terms of distance, but is rarely 
brought to the attention of the readers of THE LUTHERAN. 
Our caller was the Rev. Dr. Erich F. Voehringer, who 
for the past seven years has been in the mission field 
sponsored by the Bremen Missionary Society in that 
portion of West Africa which lies between the so-called 
Gold Coast and Nigeria. It is distant from New York 
more than five thousand miles. 

Togoland, the field in which this mission is located, 
consists of an area of approximately six thousand square 
miles. It has a population of about half a million people. 
It was first entered by missionaries of the Bremen 
Society in 1847, an interesting date since it is in the very 
midst of the years of the great social revolution in 
Europe. Togo* is a native word meaning lagoon, and 
Togoland was applied to this portion of Africa when it 
was taken over as a colony by the Germans in 1884. 

The mission is one of the oldest on the dark continent 
and the Christians who belong to it number about forty 
thousand. To carry on its now well-established work 
requires the services of Pastor Voehringer and six other 
missionaries, that number permitting the grant of fur- 
loughs to Caucasian members of the group. The normal 
staff consists of eighteen ordained native ministers and 
three hundred evangelists and teachers. Dr. Voehringer, 
whose educational preparation for his work includes an 
M.A. from the University of Pennsylvania, a Ph.D. from 
the University of Berlin, in addition to the B.D. earned 
at the Philadelphia Theological Seminary, has devoted 
himself particularly to its educational activities. 


Heads Too SmallP ° 

The fact that Dr. Voehringer is a specialist in mission 
education explains THE LUTHERAN’s inquiries concern- 
ing cultural work amongst the Africans. We first asked 
him: “Ts it true that the African’s head will permit only 
a limited degree of culture?” 

He answered: “Decidedly not. It has been our experi- 
ence that the more intelligent among the Africans are 
quite capable of reaching a standard of intellectual 
development and achievement as high as our own.” 


* Togoland is a section of West Africa east of Liberia, where the 
U. L. C. A. mission is located. The name is derived from the native word 
for the shallow bodies of water (lagoons) that are between the mainland 
and a long narrow strip of land that has formed parallel to the coast. 
The section of Africa has the general name of the Gold Coast. It was 
once a seat of the slave trade. 


“Does that mean that in time they could acquire what 
we know as the professional training for law, medicine, 
and religion?” we inquired. He replied: “Yes. Just the 
three professions you mentioned are particularly adapted 
to the African mentality, especially the legal profession. 
Even before Europeans came to Africa, the natives had 
lawsuits.” He added smilingly, “It seems to be one of 
their chief pastimes to have a lawsuit against someone.” 

We next asked, “Is there any code of principles ex- 
istent among the Africans which resembles what the 
Anglo-Saxon has called common law? Are there ethical 
traditions that would be a basis for the arguments of 
their lawyers?” 

He replied: “Yes, there is the common law based on 
the customs of the people. The British government rec- 
ognizes the native customs as legal standards by which 
to judge their own cases. Cases from the lower courts 
may be appealed to the government courts; there also 
the native lawyers play an important part.” 

The inquiry followed: “Does this common law, as you 
have observed it in your work, indicate standards of 
justice and morality radically different from-those which 
have been developed amongst the white people?” 

“The fundamental concepts of morality,” Pastor 
Voehringer stated, “are very much the same. Stealing, 
cheating, adultery, and murder are considered as crimes 
by the natives just as much as by us. The difference 
lies more in the technicalities of the law.” 


Native Organization for Government 


When we asked Dr. Voehringer how a native com- 
munity is organized for government, he answered: 
“Each community has its chief. The communities making 
up a tribe are bound together by a superior chief to 
whom the sub-chiefs owe allegiance. The tribes are com- 
paratively small and rather independent of each other. 
There is no one head or authority binding the people — 
together as a nation or country. It is really the mission 
which has begun to make the people realize that they 
belong together and which emphasizes the relationships 
they have amongst and toward each other. The missions 
are working toward overcoming the old tribal hatreds 
and bringing the people to a feeling of brotherhood and 
unity.” 

This indication of tribal rule led to a query about the 
sense of ownership which individual members of a tribe 
might have. The Doctor answered: “The land belongs 
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to the tribe, which claims to know exactly the boundary 
lines of its property. As a matter of fact, a great many 
of the law cases are about land ownership. Within the 
tribe the land does not belong to individuals. Here one 
comes into contact with a religious tradition. The real 
title seems vested in their ancestors. Therefore it can- 
not really be sold or given to anyone who does not 
belong to the tribe. Whenever there is a quarrel con- 
cerning property the ancestors play a part in it. How- 
ever, the chief may give land away for certain purposes. 
When we want to establish a mission, we ask the chief 
to give us some land on which to build a church and 
school. The idea still prevails that the land is tribal 
land and work carried on there is for the benefit of the 
tribe.” 

“Does your mission cover more than one tribe?” we 
asked. “Yes, quite a number,” was the reply. We then 
inquired, “Do you have a religious center in each?” 

Dr. Voehringer’s answer was: “In every community 
of Africans in which we work we have a piece of ground 
on which has been built a church and a school. Many 
of these tribes have the same language, even where 
there is old enmity between them, and one of the great 
achievements of the mission work is to overcome past 
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feuds and deceits. These old jealousies cause a great 
deal of difficulty when it is desirable to transfer a teacher 
from one tribe to another. If he is from a tribe against 
which there is some old tribal hatred, he often has dif- 
ficulty with the people. But more and more transfers 
are being made, thereby doing much to bring the people 
together.” t 

“Does the missionary of 1940 encounter some of the 
same obstacles to the gospel that were found when the 
work began a century ago?” 

“Yes, he does. But there is not so much strength 
behind these obstacles—the pagan forms of worship, for 
example—as there was in the beginning. There is a 
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common feeling that the times are changing and the 
pagan religion cannot stand up against Christianity. 
Of course there is still much pagan religion to be found. 
Some communities are half Christian and half pagan; 
others one-fourth Christian and the rest pagan. Some 
parts of the country do not have any Christianity. In 
general, it is felt that Christianity is progressing. Every 
year our church grows to the number of about 2,000 
members, through the work of the natives, not the mis- 
sionaries. We are too small in number to do any of that 
work ourselves. We take the pvosition of leaders in the 
native church. 

“The native church is completely organized. It has a 
synod committee (executive committee), consisting of 
three Europeans and six natives, which meets every two 
years, with representatives from all the districts. Here 
the business of the church is discussed.” 


Money Needed 

We said to Pastor Voehringer: “You have heard of 
the effort on the part of American Lutherans to render 
assistance to missions deprived of their support from 
Europe.” He replied, “Yes, of course.” We continued, 
“Do you consider that this interruption of the financial 
support of missions in Africa and in Asia may have a 
serious effect upon their future?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “The work of our missions and 
the church cannot go on without money. If that support 
is not forthcoming, the work will be very seriously 
hampered and perhaps made impossible. This material 
support brings with it much spiritual help. The Chris- 
tians in Africa feel that they are not alone in this strug- 
gle but are backed up by the Christians at home. The 
war has shaken their confidence in the white people. 
If they should feel that even the Christians are for- 
saking them and letting them struggle alone, their faith 
not only in European civilization but in Christianity as 
well would be shaken. Therefore the support that is 
granted them reaches much further than money itself. 
The spiritual help expressed through this support is 
equally important.” 


FOREIGN MISSION DAY ANNOUNCED 


Foreicn Mission Time is the month of January. For- 
eign Mission Day is Sunday, January 26. The Sunday 
school offerings in January are to help our India mis- 
sion and the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church to 
prepare for a worthy and effective centenary celebra- 
tion by making long overdue repairing and recondition- 
ing of mission buildings, by canceling the mission’s in- 
debtedness both in the current fund and in the building 
fund account. Any part of the money raised which re- 
mains is to be used for any purpose in preparing for the 
centenary celebration. The literature includes a leaflet 
by the Rev. Dr. R. M. Dunkelberger for free distribu- 
tion, a Foreign Mission Day Sunday School Service, 
Church Bulletin covers for Foreign Mission Day and 
envelopes for the offerings of that day. Pastors and 
Sunday school superintendents who have not received 
copies of this literature and postcards for orders by the 
middle of December, should write for them at once to 
the Board of Foreign Missions, 18 East Mount Vernon 
Place, Baltimore, Md. They will gladly supply them. 
Early in December samples were mailed to all pastors on 
the mailing list of the United Lutheran Church. 
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A sample of the sort of poster which announced The Children of the Church Festivals in local congregations 


CHILDREN’S Frstivaus! These words have been re- 
sounding from every direction the last month. The fes- 
tivals of the Jews were primarily occasions of rejoicing, 
treated as a part of their religion. Special sacrifices were 
offered and the silver trumpets were blown. In project- 
ing The Children of the Church program the Committee 
of Nine sensed there would be much cause for rejoicing 
and giving of thanks, so the Children’s Festivals became 
a reality. 

This year the Children’s Festival dates were Novem- 
ber 3-10. The program planned for the occasion entitled, 
“A Hero of the Church” (Martin Luther), was written 
by Mrs. Ernestine Sammons Jones, Columbia, S. C., 
conference secretary and local leader. The life of Martin 
Luther—his birth, school days, and home, were told and 
dramatized. His contributions as a teacher, preacher, 
and writer were noted, stressing his greatest gift—the 
Bible in a language common to the people. Music and 
words of the hymn, “Let the Children All Come,” were 
written by Sister Clara Bailey, Ohio synodical Children 
of the Church secretary. 

At the different Festivals Luther’s coat-of-arms was 
used on pennants, posters, and programs. Pastors and 
leaders in their remarks centered their thoughts around 


the coat-of-arms. One leader wrote, “I am sure the chil- 
dren will always remember and appreciate Martin 
Luther and the significance of the seal.” 

Robed choirs, some of sixty or more voices, were an 
inspiring feature of the Festivals. Some groups had 
boys’ choirs, other leaders supplied slides on Martin 
Luther’s life for the children to see. 

Children’s work was exhibited at a number of the 
Festivals. “Members and visitors were very much sur- 
prised that children could do such fine work.” 

Echoes came from all points that the program, “A 
Hero of the Church,” delighted the children, parents, 
and friends alike. Attractive programs were used at 
many of the Festivals. 

Thousands of children have enjoyed participation in 
the Festivals. Some churches were crowded to over- 
flowing, attendance ranging from a few people where a 
church gave the program for only their own congrega- 
tion to groups of over five hundred. 

How do children get to these Festivals? One group 
traveled seventy-five miles to attend the Festival; an- 
other sixty miles. One child attended a Festival and was 
the only representative of his church. Let’s watch him. 
He is destined to become a future leader of the church. 
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The attractive offering box can still be procured for 
every child. We wish it were possible to give a report 
of the offerings at this time. We can state that many 
have reported that the offerings have doubled, and some 
have more than doubled, those of last year. These funds 
are used for The Children of the Church annual benev- 
olent budget, which helps to support the work of all our 
Church Boards. 


Are The Children of the Church Festivals 
Worthwhile P 
To have the joy of seeing a Festival program tells 
the story. 
A parent said, “I am very glad I came, because now I 
see that we have something worthwhile.” 


Leaders Wrote: 

“IT was thrilled at the response these Festivals re- 
ceived. I am sure that everyone present was inspired 
by the sincerity of the children taking part. 

“A Festival such as this certainly promotes and en- 
livens the interest of the leaders as well as the children. 
It does a lot toward making all of us feel that we are 
all working together, not only in our local church but 
in the whole city, state, and world for Christ.” 

“Children present were very enthusiastic about the 
program. An adult member of our church said to me 
that she didn’t see how any parents could see such a 
program and not feel that their children should be 
taking part too. It was an inspiration to me to see the 
children of our church give the Festival program, and 
it gave me a feeling too that the future of the church 
is assured.” 

“Truly God heard and answered our prayers, for we 
did have a glorious time together.” 

Puerto Rican children, too, enjoyed the Festival pro- 
gram. Miss Carmen M. Villarini wrote, “The attend- 
ance was 366 children and over 100 adults. The attend- 
ance of seventy boys from the Insular Home for Boys 
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(government institution) who are using the material 
for The Children of the Church under the very active 
leadership of the Rev. Alfredo Ortiz, added interest to 
the Festival since they were in uniform and sang a 
special hymn for the occasion.” 


Participants at 
Luther Place 
Memorial 
Church, 
Washington, 
D. C., the Rev. 
Charles B. 
Foelsch, D.D.., 
pastor. Children 
from 20 con- 
gregations in the 
Washington area 
took part 
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Dean Robert Chisolm Horn, in 
This Second Chapter, Tells of 
Grecian Association With 

the Early Church hs 


The big island of Crete, the home of an ancient civ- 
ilization, older than that of Greece; the land which 
claimed to be the birthplace of Zeus, the supreme god of 
the Greeks; the land which sent heroes to Troy to fight 
with Agamemnon against the Trojans; the land of whose 
people it could be said in ancient times, “The Cretans 
are all liars”; this island had for its chief bishop, Titus, 
the young friend of Paul, to whom Paul addressed the 
well-known letter in which he gives this direction to his 
young friend: “For this cause left I thee in Crete, that 
thou should’st set in order the things that are wanting 
and ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed thee.” 

This island, which in modern times has been very 
restless and suffered many revolutions and upheavals 
until it finally became a part of Greece, is today a base 
for English operations near the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. Not much is said or known of the early 
Christian church in Crete; but what a challenge the 
organization of the church in this rough land must have 
afforded to Titus, and what confidence St. Paul must 
have had in his ability, by the grace of God. 

Philippi is the first city in Europe where St. Paul 
preached the Gospel. After his vision of the man of 
Macedonia who begged him to “Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us,’ Paul went by sea from Troas to 
Neapolis and thence to Philippi, the “chief city of that 
part of Macedonia.” There Paul and his friends had 
interesting experiences and established a Christian 
group. In the midst of the earthquake which occurred 
when Paul and Silas were in prison, it was their jailor 
who raised the question, “What must I do to be saved?” 
Later on Paul writes to these Christians at Philippi one 
of his most delightful letters. It is short, full of joy, and 
contains many beautiful passages. Read it at one sitting 
in a Bible without verse divisions as one long letter; it 
will take only fifteen minutes. This is the way in which 
it was intended to be read; for in all probability it was 
read aloud for the first time by the leader of the church 
at Philippi to the Philippian Christians. 


Paul Preached in Salonica 


Thence Paul passed through Macedonia until he came 
to Thessalonica, the modern Salonica. This was even 
then an important city, whose name originally had been 
Therma, or Hot Bath. In this city there was a synagogue 
of the Jews to which Paul went naturally, as was his 
custom. It is an interesting fact that the modern 
Salonica has in it a great many Jews. Here, as at 
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Philippi, a great many women were influenced to be- 
come Christians. We should realize that women played 
a very important part in the early church and in the 
spread of the Gospel, even if they have not received 
much recognition in the literature. Priscilla, the wife of 
Aquila, was an important worker and teacher. Euodia 
and Syntyche had an unfortunate quarrel at Philippi; 
if they followed Paul’s gentle directions in his letter to 
the Philippians and ironed out their difficulties so that _ 
they could work together, they probably became very 
influential in the church at Philippi. Lydia from 
Thyatira was another; and Phoebe, the young deaconess 
of Cenchreae, the port of Corinth, must have performed 
her duty well; her greatest service, as I see it, was to be 
the bearer of the Epistle to the Romans; and she per- 
formed this service successfully. 

But to return from this digression to Salonica or 
Thessalonica. The Jews stirred up trouble and made 
Paul’s stay a short one; and Paul and Silas were sent 
away by night to Berea. Their reception here was more 
friendly; but the Jews of Thessalonica came over to 
Berea and stirred up the people, with the result that 
“the brethren sent away Paul to go as it were to the 
sea.” Silas and Timothy, however, remained. Those who 
were conducting Paul brought him to Athens and then 
went back with directions to Silas and Timothy to come 
to join Paul as quickly as possible. The Christians of 
Thessalonica were the recipients of St. Paul’s two letters 
to the Thessalonians. 


Paul in Athens 


While Paul was waiting for his friends at Athens, new 
opportunities were presented to him for spreading the 
Gospel. If Paul came to Athens by land he must have 
entered the city by the Dipylon Gate; and as he went 
through the city he must have observed the many tem- 
ples, shrines, and statues; the Acropolis with its beau- 
tiful entrance gateway, its temples, and the Parthenon, 
most conspicuous of all, was constantly before him. If, 
however, St. Paul came to Athens by sea, which seems 
more probable, he must have landed at Piraeus, the port 
of Athens, and walked from there to the capital city. 
During this walk he must have been impressed by the 
appearance of the city and its beautiful Acropolis, with 
its magnificent buildings. However, it does not matter 
very much by which route St. Paul came to Athens; for 
he had abundant time and opportunity to wander 
through the city and to become familiar with its re- 
ligious, artistic, and patriotic appeal. His spirit was 
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stirred as he saw the city full of idols. While he was 
waiting for his friends he disputed in the synagogue with 
the Jews and disputed daily with anyone in the market 
place. He evidently struck people as one of the wander- 
ing teachers or philosophers. Epicurean and Stoic 
philosophers met him and found his discussions inter- 
esting. They took him to Mars’ Hill, the Areopagus, an 
old religious and sacred center, from which was visible 
the nearby Acropolis with its Parthenon, the symbol of 
religious and patriotic unity of the Athenians. He had 
been preaching Jesus and Resurrection, and probably 
many Athenians thought these were two new gods. 
Paul’s speech on Mars’ Hill is still wonderful reading 
(Acts 17). 

Paul rather appealed to the Stoics as he quoted from 
writings of Greek Stoics; but the Epicureans were not so 
sympathetic; and when Paul came to speak of resurrec- 
tion from the dead some mocked and others wished to 
hear more—later. At any rate, the meeting was over 
and Paul departed, I imagine very disheartened. And 
yet the seed was sown. Some people did believe, among 
whom are mentioned Dionysius, the Areopagite, and 
Damaris. By and by there was a church at Athens, even 
though not important enough to play a part in early 
Christianity. At the foot of the Acropolis today there is 
a street which commemorates one of these early Chris- 
tians, the street of Dionysius the Areopagite, while the 
street of the Apostle Paul runs past the Areopagus. 


Faithful Friends 


After a time St. Paul left Athens for Corinth. When 
he arrived he found Aquila and Priscilla and stayed with 
them, for they were also tent makers. These two had 
recently come to Corinth from Rome, from which city 
they had been driven out when the Emperor Claudius 
commanded the Jews to leave Rome. At this time St. 
Paul reasoned in the synagogue every Sabbath. A large 
piece of marble with part of an inscription, known as 
the Synagogue Stone, has been found at Corinth. This 
fine piece of marble was part of the lintel of a doorway, 
and the inscription on it means Synagogue of the 
Hebrews. The stone and inscription date from this 
period; and unless there was more than one synagogue 
in Corinth (which is not likely) , Paul must have passed 
under this lintel stone very frequently. 

Meanwhile Silas and Timothy arrived from Mace- 
donia. When opposition arose on the part of the Jews, 
Paul declared he would go to the Gentiles and began to 
use the house of Justus, near the synagogue, for’ his 
meetings. He was in Corinth for a year and six months 
and his efforts were successful, for we are told that 
many believed. More trouble was started by the Jews 
against Paul; and Paul left for Syria, with Aquila and 
Priscilla, whom he left at Ephesus. While Aquila and 
Priscilla were at Ephesus they had the opportunity of 
instructing and helping a young man named Apollos, 
who came from Alexandria. This man had gifts that 
made him a powerful speaker and a successful teacher; 
and we find him at Corinth not long after this. 

Some time later, evidently in reply to inquiries or 
letters or reports from Corinth, St. Paul wrote them two 
letters which we know as I and II Corinthians. In the 
first of these occur several of the finest passages in the 
Bible, or indeed in all literature, as for instance, the 
thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians on Love, and the 
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fifteenth chapter on the Resurrection. This church at 
Corinth had its troubles, its questions, and its vexations. 
There was danger of its splitting into parties and Paul 
had to caution the Corinthians that it was Paul who 
planted and Apollos who watered, but it was God Who 
gave the increase. 

These are some of the early Christian associations of 
this little country. We zannot help being interested in 
its welfare. We owe toc much to the Greeks to forget 
them. Apart from their gifts of literature and art and 
culture and their protection of our European culture 
against Oriental encroachments, we have to thank them 
also for what they did for the spreading and develop- 
ment of Christianity. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR LAY WORKERS 
(Continued from page 5) 


amount of his allowance will be the actuarial equivalent 
of his accumulated. personal and association payments 
combined, with a minimum allowance equal to the 
allowance he would normally receive after twenty years 
of participation. 

The plan is on a jointly contributory basis—that is, 
the employee and the employer each contribute monthly 
a percentage of the wages or salary of the worker. The 
employee pays three per cent per month regardless of 
his age, the employer pays on a graduated scale from 
2.41 per cent at twenty years of age to 3.94 per cent at 
fifty years or older. 

It will be noted that in these cases the pension board 
offers its services in administering these funds but does 
not undertake any financial obligations beyond those for 
which the funds are furnished by employers and em- 
ployees. 

There are regulations governing the retirement pen- 
sions which must be thought through and decided upon 
before the plan is put into operation. For example, Is 
it desirable to adopt a minimum retirement age, such as 
sixty-five years? If so, should it vary between sexes, 
with perhaps a younger age for the female worker? 
Should there be a compulsory or automatic retirement 
age? If so, what should be the age, 65-68-70 years? And 
should it, too, vary with sexes? Should it be applied 
rigidly at the outset? Or should the rule be modified 
as related to present workers, who might be near the 
date of automatic retirement? I personally think there 
should be some modification. 

The question of equities upon the death of the mem- 
ber before entering upon a retirement pension must be 
considered. Should the beneficiary or estate of the de- 
ceased worker receive the entire accumulations to the 
credit of the worker from his own funds and also the 
employers, or should they be limited to the employee’s 
own accumulated salary deductions? 

What withdrawal equities should-be provided if the 
employee leaves the service of the employer before en- 
tering upon an annuity? Should the accumulations from 
all sources remain to the credit of the worker or only 
those from his own accumulated salary deductions? 
What should be the attitude toward cash withdrawals? 

I have merely sketched some of the basic principles 
and fundamental problems which must be taken into 
consideration in the setting up of a retirement pension 
plan for lay workers. 
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Among Ourselves 


Are You Giving or Getting 


It 1s a sign of maturity to think of Christmas in terms 
of giving rather than getting. Children make long lists 
for Santa Claus; adults make lists of friends to whom 
to give. 

And by another of those strange contradictions of 
which our religion is full to the brim, we get more 
pleasure out of giving than we ever did out of getting. 
List in hand, we think about the people dear to us. 
Perhaps one thing will please them. Perhaps another 
would do better. At last we hit on just the right thing. 
Then we begin to feel their pleasure in our gift. 

Sometimes it is fun to step into another person’s shoes 
and feel what he feels. If he is someone we know very 
well, we can frequently predict his reaction with exact- 
ness. For a few minutes, we are in imagination that 
person. 

Our lists would not be complete, though, without a 
few people we do not know so well. People less for- 
tunate than we are, to whom our hearts go out at this 
season of love and goodwill. We cannot truly love the 
Christ Child without wanting to share with others our 
Christmas joy. To see another in need and do nothing 
about it is especially unthinkable at this time of year. 

Christianity is the religion of the open heart. Holly, 
mistletoe and spruce boughs. Gay paper, ribbons and 
lights. Whistles, bells and drums. They can be pagan 
distractions or part of a Christian Christmas. Perhaps 
only your own heart would know the difference, if it 
were not that the open heart holds out a helping hand. 

It is in picturing the feelings of those whom we help 
that we must be careful to be realistic. To overem- 
phasize their feeling of joy and gratitude may give us a 
picture of ourselves as Lady Bountiful. Better Lady 
Bountiful than Scrooge, of course. But too long gazing 
at the picture may lead to dangerous swelling of the ego. 

To step realistically into the shoes of these people, 
you must feel not only their delight in this present gift. 
You must feel the unexpressed fear of the cold months 
that lie ahead. You must savor the unacknowledged 
desperation of their pleasure as they know that tomor- 
row may be as bleak as yesterday. 

Give yourself the joy of giving at Christmas, by all 
means. But why not try doubling your happiness by 
stepping into the other fellow’s shoes and feeling the 
sort of security he will feel if you keep on holding out 
a helping hand after the Christmas season is over. 


So You Are Home for the 
Holidays 


To THE high school or college student, the Christmas 
vacation is one of the best seasons of the year. A good 
big bite has been taken out of the academic year. Mid- 
years, with the attendant strain, lie far enough ahead to 
leave your mind reasonably at peace, so far as your work 
is concerned. 


You haven’t a care in the world. Your friends are in 
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the same pleasant state of mind. Everything is set for a 
big time. The only problem confronting you is the one 
of cramming all the fun possible into the next few days. 

Parties have been planned—a flock of them. Between 
times you will drop in at one another’s houses to talk 
—perchance to eat. The radio and the record-player 
will furnish a cheerful background for wisecracks and 
bright chat—philosophizing you will leave for less gala 
seasons. Life will be gay. 

Life begins at forty! Why, forty is old! Life has one 
foot in the grave at forty. Life has begun for you. You 
are holding it in your hands right now, and it is fun. 

At the risk of sounding stuffy and preachy, I would 
like to ask a question. Perhaps it has not occurred to 
you. More likely it has been in your head all along. In 
either case, it is unlikely that you have ever considered 
it important enough to answer. What does your family 
get out of your vacation? 

Youth must be served. In most cases, it is Mother 
who does the serving. You want+to sleep half the morn- 
ing and come down to a holiday breakfast? Mother 
sees to that. You want to invite your friends to an at- 
tractive home? Mother sees to that. You want to feed 
the gang? Mother sees to that. You want to feed the 
gang. Mother sees to that. 

Her serving consists of doing things for you and your 
friends. Father’s consists of doing without. You must 
have the car. Father does without. You want dance 
music. Father misses the symphony he expected to 
hear. You need cash. Father does without something 
he wants. 

It is pretty mean of me to talk like this. It takes the 
joy out of life. But after all, what can you do about it? 

You are young and you want a good time. All your 
crowd are going to have a whirl. Do I expect you to 
spend your vacation in the kitchen or listening to im- 
proving programs on the radio? 

Most emphatically, I do not. Neither do your parents. 
They think you are the most lovable young person in 
the world. They enjoy your pleasure. They enjoy doing 
things for you. They don’t feel imposed upon, even 
when they are, because they love you. 

All I ask is that you stop to realize, now and then, 
that the world does not naturally revolve around you 
and the people your age. There is no law of the uni- 
verse to make everyone consider your wishes. Your 
mother does not have to wait on you. Your father does 
not have to rearrange his habits to suit you. Your only 
claim to consideration is that they love you. 

You knew that all along? Of course, you did. I am 
wondering, however, whether your parents know that 
you know it. Do you ever try to put your appreciation 
into words? 

You’d feel silly? Perhaps you would. Then try action. 
Don’t let this vacation pass without some little act of 
kindness that will say clearly and unmistakably, “You 
are swell parents. I love you and appreciate the super- 
super time you are helping me to have.” Unexpected 
gifts, small acts of some sort. There are a dozen ways 
to do it. Don’t miss the chance. 
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Some Thoughts on Dust Shaking 


Mrs. Lathrop Decides to Hold Her Peace 


Every now and then something happens that makes 
me mad all the way to the tips of my toes. It doesn’t 
happen often, because experience has taught me the 
futility of anger. Usually my mind can control my emo- 
tions before they get out of hand. But once in a while 
they slip the leash. Then I do have a struggle to get 
them back under control before I do or say something 
that I’ll regret. 

This is one of those times. 

The church needs an organ and needs it badly. 
Through the Advent season, the congregation is putting 
on a drive to raise the necessary funds. Money is scarce 
because the people have already contributed generously 
to the many demands the church has made of them. 
They have shown a truly wonderful spirit about their 
stewardship. They have put off supplying this purely 
local need, time after time, in order to put the resources 
of the congregation into some appeal of the church at 
large. Unfortunately the matter cannot be put off any 
longer. We never know when a key is going to cipher 
and spoil the whole service. When anything interferes 
with the congregation’s worship, an S. O. S. is in order. 

Ours is one of the largest church buildings in town 
and is used for many community activities. Of course, 
we never go into union communion services, because 
my husband feels that that would compromise our posi- 
tion on the doctrine of the sacrament. However, he 
does feel that it is well to join in other community ef- 
forts, so long as they do not lower the efficiency of our 
own congregation or offend the good taste of our mem- 
bers in liturgical matters. When other denominations 
come here, they use our service—and like it. The Lu- 
theran Church has a contribution to make to American 
Protestantism which cannot be made from behind a high 
denominational fence. 

But all that is somewhat beside the point I was driving 
at. I started to say that since the congregation is assist- 
ing in the general religious life of the community, the 
council felt justified in asking for help from those peo- 
ple whom we call “Friends of the Church.” The mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood and of the Ladies’ Aid each 
took a few names of people on whom they would call to 
ask their help. 

One of the families on Mrs. Benson’s list was the 
Hollingers, down the street from us. Mrs. Hollinger is 
a member of another denomination, and does not attend 
her own church because she has never liked any of the 
ministers who have come to that church. Mr. Hollinger 
is one of these Lutherans that I call privately the “bap- 
tized-confirmed-and-buried variety.” Their two sons 
came to our Sunday school. They were confirmed and 
attended the service with some regularity. However, 
they were sent away to prep school and then to expen- 
sive eastern colleges. 

The parents came to church very seldom, even when 
the boys were home. After their departure, Mrs. 
Hollinger came only to the luncheons given by our 


ladies. She was always well groomed and said the proper 
things about being interested in the church. Her char- 
ities—mentioned, oh so modestly and deprecatingly— 
seemed to be numerous. I decided that she was prob- 
ably one of the Christians who had not formed the habit 
of church-going and got spiritual refreshment some- 
where other than through the usual channels. 

Last winter her husband was taken seriously ill. For 
several weeks his life hung by a thread. Although my 
husband was in the midst of one of the busiest seasons 
of the church year, he found time to go to see her fre- 
quently. He offered prayers for the invalid at our serv- 
ices. Mrs. Hollinger told some of her friends that no 
one would ever know what Mr. Lathrop’s visits meant 
to her. In my present mood I am inclinded to say, “Sen- 
timental clap-trap!”—or words to that effect. 

After Mr. Hollinger’s recovery, they were so grateful 
for the kindness of the minister that they haven’t been 
in church since. They are always coming, “but you know 
how it is—things come up.” 

Even so, I gave them the benefit of the doubt. They 
would come some day. I was sure they would give Mrs. 
Benson a generous contribution. They are well supplied 
with this world’s goods. They are friendly to the church. 
Mrs. Benson is an attractive representative of the con- 
gregation. 

They had half a dozen excuses, but they gave her not 
one cent! Give me a hard-boiled cynic before a slushy, 
so-called Christian any day! Some people who would 
draw aside from those who break the more conven- 
tional rules of society will associate with them on equal 
terms. Id like to tell them point blank what I think 
of them and then shake off the dust from my shoes at 
them, or something. 

Jerry says I always start to quote scripture when I 
want to do something my conscience doesn’t approve. 
Perhaps he is right. I could do a good job of dust shaking 
if it were not for the Hollinger boys. If they come back 
to Bordenville to live, there must be no rift between 
their church and their parents to shut them out. 

I am still pretty much disgusted with the parents, 
especially the dear lady, but I shall be polite to her. 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


Wuen from the preacher’s 
words I wander 

And on more worldly mat- 
ters ponder, 

It’s Always a relief, I find, 


oy ete 
To sober ep can" NAUGHTY NORA 
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“His Elect’ 


WHEN a young man selects his bride-to-be, many fac- 
tors may enter into the choice, but faith in, and love to- 
ward each other are essentials. These are inner-heart 
attitudes. For a legal marriage, however, there must be 
a definite contract entered into before man and God. 
So when the Bridegroom—“Jesus, Lover of my soul”— 
comes at last to claim His Bride, the Church, mere res- 
olutions or whispered professions will not avail; they 
only will be “forever with the Lord” who have entered 
into definite contractual relation with Jesus Christ by 
public confession in the way prescribed. God’s “elect” 
family is not built up in a haphazard way, but by true 
faith and love publicly and definitely confessed and 
sealed in “the Holy Communion of saints.” “The elect” 
shall be gathered together at last “from the uttermost 
part of heaven” and shall be the “inheritors with the 
saints in light.” 


God's Rating 


JOHN THE Baptist, swaying the multitudes who came 
from far and near to see and hear him and to be bap- 
tized, was the idol of the hour, the magnetic personality 
“than whom” Jesus Christ Himself said, “there has not 
arisen a greater.” But that same John in prison, for- 
saken and alone, was in God’s rating even greater then 
in inner saintliness. How suddenly and unexpectedly 
the curtain drops in life and the praises of men give 
way to censure or indifference. “Man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 

Suddenly there shifted into the balances, on one side 
King Herod in his royal pomp and power, but with a 
damning conscience and more damnable sins; on the 
other, the wilderness prophet, languishing in a dungeon 
and about to die, but with the courage of a hero and the 
conscience of a saint. Arrogant pride and selfishness on 
one side, humility and self-sacrifice unto martyrdom on 
the other. Thank God the scales of justice are in the 
hands of the Baptizer’s Friend Who knows true values 
and with sympathizing understanding and infinite mercy 
will right all wrongs and be to us each our final Judge. 


The Bible 


TueE Bible has turned the world upside down. It has 
created a new epoch and reared the most glorious civ- 
ilization. No other book has exerted the power and 
influence which have gone forth from the deathless pages 
of the Christian Scriptures. Today it is translated into 
every human speech, repeated in 1,000,000 pulpits, 
girdling the world with its divine music, and feeding the 
hunger of mankind. O, Word of God, what attacks have 
been made on thy pages! What cruel slander has been 
spoken of thee! What sharp arrows have been hurled 
at thee! But not one iota of thy charm or sweetness has 
been lost. In thy presence our tears become telescopes 
of faith. What power there is in thee to sweeten toil, to 
rest the troubled breast, to strike sparks upon the lan- 
guishing soul to light the path to the tomb, and thence 
to the realms of joy beyond! 


—From Kilbourn’s “Faiths of Famous Men.” 
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Se SS fences 


But Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him— 
shut up John in prison. Luke 3: 19, 20 
“You have not convinced a man when you have 
silenced him.”—Emerson. 
* * * 


Even now is the axe laid unto the roots of the trees: 
every tree therefore that bringeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down, and cast into the fire. Matthew 3: 10 

“Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all.” 
—Shakespeare. 


* * * 


John 3: 30 


He must increase, but I must decrease. 


He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 
Matthew 10: 39 


“Life saved for self is lost, while they 
Who lose it in His service hold 
The lease of God’s eternal-day.” 


* * * 


I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein to 
be content. Philippians 4: 11 


Be content with such things as ye have: for he hath 
said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. 
Hebrews 13:5 


“Let nothing disturb thee, 

Nothing affright thee; 

All things are passing; 

God never changeth.”—Longfellow. 


* * * 


To them that love God all things work together for 
good, even to them that are called according to his 
Romans 8: 28 


purpose. 


“Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell; 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well.’—Whittier. 


* * * 


Let patience have its perfect work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, lacking in nothing. James 1: 4 


“Let but patience be in the heart, and neither anger, 
nor discord, nor hatred, will be able to find a dwelling 
within it.”—Augustine. 


* * * 


Wherefore comfort one another with these words. 
I Thessalonians 4: 18 


“One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er: 

I am nearer my home today 
Than e’er I’ve been before: 


“Nearer the bounds of life, 
Where burdens are laid down, 
Nearer leaving the cross of grief, 
Nearer gaining the crown.” 
—Phoebe Cary. 
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John the Baptist seemed silent behind dungeon walls 
and his voice hushed by Herod’s axeman; but that 
“voice” which cried out in the wilderness against sins, 
high and low, still echoed in Herod’s halls and burned 
into his craven soul like fire from hell, whither that 
human monster in royal robes was hastening. You may 
chain a man and lash him, tear out his tongue, behead 
him, but his uncrushed spirit speaks on. 


The beheading axe of Herod was wielded in gross in- 
justice. As Shakespeare put it, “O judgment! thou art 
fled to brutish beasts, And men have lost their reason!” 
But God’s axe is wielded only when there is sin to be 
cut out or cut down. “Even now”—without awaiting the 
universal Judgment—the axe is laid at “the root” of 

character. Christ’s “purging,” however, is by inner 
cleansing or “washing of regeneration,” before using 
the axe of the Law. 


I shall never forget what Dr. Traver once wrote, that 
“our claim to immortality is guaranteed by our self- 
sacrifice for Jesus’ sake”; or what Dr. Knubel reiterated 
at Massanetta one summer as to the Christian’s motto, 
“I die daily.” To lose one’s self in a great cause or insti- 
tution is to project and multiply one’s life beyond all 
reckoning. To tie up with Jesus Christ in His king- 
dom’s work is a life alliance of infinite scope and value. 


At the entrance of the town office at Salem, Virginia, 
are the words, “I had no shoes and complained—until I 
met a man who had no feet.” Think that over, and thank 
God for your feet and other members, even if you are 
minus money and some other things. St. Paul languish- 
ing in a prison bore this wonderful testimony: “I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am, therein to be content.” 


John D. Rockefeller said, “A pessimist is one who 
sees disaster in every opportunity; an optimist is one 
who sees opportunity in every disaster.” Some people 
cannot see disaster when in it; some take stoically or 
cynically everything as it comes; some are optimistic in 
their self-confidence and ability; but Christian optimism 
is based on faith in God Who “ordereth all things well.” 
Yet—Christian optimist, remember: “All things work 
together for good” to them only who “love God” and 
who “are called according to His purpose.” 


One of the strongest men I have known had on his 
desk the proverb, “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
Whenever tempted to swear or use force under provoca- 
tion, he looked at his motto with a smile and patiently 
restrained himself. It won him success. 


Dear old soul! shut in for years, how she longed for 
relief! You have seen her, in the hospital or home— 
poring over “the promises.” Nothing else seems to help. 
Looking ahead for release and happiness in heaven, and 
upward in prayer for grace which somehow God’s Word 
conveys! Yes, “comfort one another with these words.” 
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Up to Date 


Amonc the beautiful lines penned by William Cowper, 
the son of an English rector, we quote the following 
snatches to show how history repeats itself. Although 
written a century and a half ago, it reads like an up- 
to-date lamentation of one who hears the daily war news 
and longs to hide away from it all: 


“Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more. My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled.” 


National Hatreds 


And Cowper continues: 

“There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not colored like his own; and, having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” 


Then the reverie: 

“Then what is man? And what is man, seeing this, 
And having human feelings, does not blush, 
And hang his head, to think himself a man?” 


The Primrose Fable 


A PRIMROSE in the shady corner of the garden grew 
tired of its seclusion and, jealous of the flower that 
gained attention out in the sunshine and on display, 
begged to be removed to a more conspicuous place. 
But, transplanted to the hot sunlight, it lost its beauty 
and began to wither away. The wise Gardener, the 
divine Husbandman, knows best where to plant each 
flower. Some of His children flourish in the sunlight 
and under the public gaze, while others grow best 
amidst the shadows and in solitude. It is not for anyone 
to complain of his lot, but to send forth beauty and 
fragrance in his own appointed place. 

Humboldt, the naturalist and traveler, said that the 
most wonderful sight he had seen was a primrose flour- 
ishing out on a crag amidst the glacier: 

“The brightest souls which glory ever knew 
Were rocked in storms and nursed where tempests 
blew.” 


Tue LuTHERAN has arranged the four columns on these 
facing pages to offer seven Scripture texts and two 
columns dealing with notable doctrines, persons and 
events. The Bible texts are chosen to excite personal 
day by day meditations. The “Suggestions” are personal 
reactions to the texts chosen by Dr. J..William McCauley. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Tus present decade has recently been titled by Joseph 
Fort Newton as the Zipper Age. The learned preacher, 
lecturer, and columnist is not reckless in his use of 
words; hence, one is justified in seeking reasons for so 
sweeping an assertion. Why zipper? Will and should 
the word displace jazz age, flaming youth age, tech- 
nicological, and doubtless others? 

The word has come into the English language by way 
of a resemblance to the sound made by a rapidly moving 
missile; a bullet’s passing through the air is cited by 
Webster. The derivative zipper has become the trade 
name for an ingenious metal device that was first so 
used on footwear as to displace bootjacks, shoehorns, 
and improper ejaculations often heard when boots and 
galoshes were put on and removed. Buttons and but- 
tonholes on various garments were next relegated to 
what a great American president once called innocuous 
desuetude. The zipper has displaced them. Not only are 
men’s vests, jackets, and outer coats rendered conven- 
ient for removal by these fascinating gadgets, but women 
have aodpted them for their many types of dresses. The 
buttonhole stitch, once a test of skill with the needle and 
of interest in male buttons, has yielded to modern 
invention. 

We assume, however, that Dr. Newton has undertaken 
to interpret the sociological significance of the device. 
He doubtless sees in it another form of mechanization 
which may have serious domestic and economic in- 
fluences. Take, for example, the functioning of needle 
and thread in the well-ordered American family. Under 
the present regime it is the sacred right of friend hus- 
band to have a button for every buttonhole and vice 
versa. Now enters the zipper, and what have you? 


THE MAJORITY’S AUTHORITY 


TuaT the American principle of government by ma- 
jority action on civic issues and administrative personnel 
has not been superseded was proved last month when 
22,000,000 people accepted the decision of 29,000,000 as 
shown by a count of ballots. The kind of democracy 
established by the Constitution of 1787 still remains. 
To appreciate what might happen or to distinguish the 
American way of life (from that of Mexico for instance) , 
one needs only to appreciate the acquiescence of Mr. 
Willkie and his party, the press of the nation, and some 
of our most vigilant and violent of our columnists. On 
November 4 they were vigorous in defense of their par- 
ticular convictions. On November 6 they recognized the 
obligations which minorities have for majorities. 

Some keen observers of forms of government deem 
this prompt submission as the greatest assurance that 
democracy in the United States has not been seriously 
affected by foes within and abroad. They point to the 
fact that those in the minority group have not been con- 
vinced that the principles of their choice are necessarily 
wrong. They will contend again at the proper occasion 
for their adoption. But the basic tenet of government 
is the acceptance of decisions properly determined. 

We often point the finger of scorn at politicians and 
scorn their ruses and schemes to win their will. But it 
must be said of them that they know how to adjust 
themselves to the decisions reached by balloting. 


THE WORD JUST 
(Continued from last week) 


A coop deal is made of the qualifying word just, 
“engage in just wars.” It is not probable that this word 
was mystifying to those for whom the Augsburg Con- 
fession spoke. An attack on one’s civil authority by 
foes who threatened to overturn it and to enslave the 
people was against the will of God Who desires order. 
A war to establish tyranny or to convert men and 
women to faith in Christ was not a just war. 

Is the principle no longer applicable? Has the need 
of resort to military defense ceased to exist? Our breth- 
ren in Canada do not think so. They believe the gov- 
ernment of their nation is in danger of harmful changes 
and they deem its defense worthy of sacrificing both 
property and life. The people of the United States have 
announced by the duly established agencies of national 
decision that extraordinary measures are required to 
prepare for resistance to attack. In pursuance of that 
decision, military training to acquire skill in the use of 
modern weapons of war has been introduced. 


“Civil Authority Exclusive 

We have the impression from reading contributions 
to THE LUTHERAN that corporate authority is denied civil 
government only when the matter of military service is 
involved. In our judgment our Lutheran position will 
not permit such an exception to be made. The authority 
of government is exclusive in what we commonly call 
the secular in distinction from the spiritual realm. 
Protestantism in most ways distinctly approves the rec- 
ognition of this undivided jurisdiction. We oppose the 
efforts of hierarchy on the one hand to subordinate the 
state and of civic totalitarianism on the other hand to 
subordinate the church. But we deem the church pri- 
marily related to the spiritual regime and to the stew- 
ardship of the powers of divine grace. 

The present zone of controversy is created by the 
effort to locate the rights of conscience in approving or 
objecting to war. The fallacy arises from the proposal 
that the church is the peculiar sponsor of conscience. 
The fact is that the Christian’s conscience should react 
to civic principles as definitely, promptly, and sincerely 
as to spiritual requirements. His religion impels dis- 
tinction between good and bad in measures dealing with 
secular affairs. But the place for conscientious objec- 
tions to civil practices and policies is in the secular 
sphere of influence, and not in the ecclesiastical regime. 

The objective of those demanding the settlement of 
international disputes by negotiation and regard for 
treaties is the prevention of resort to war. But the 
church does not declare war, prepare for war, nor deter- 
mine the character of the weapons employed. All these 
are under the jurisdiction of the civil government. The 
conscientious objector in the United States should be 
enthusiastically in support of the purpose of the United 
States government which is declared to be adequate 
armament for peace; that is, ability to prevent invasion 
of the Western Hemisphere by military forces. Every 
legitimate effort should be made to develop the resources 
of defense to an extent that will repel even the thought 
of invasion;—and the invasion if it occurs. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By JuLirus 


Brazil’s Feelings have been hurt by the designation of 
December 17 as Pan-American Aviation Day. The 
Brazilians are affronted by President Roosevelt’s choice 
of the anniversary date of the Wright brothers’ success- 
ful flight at Kitty Hawk, and his failure to refer to 
Brazil’s aviation hero, Santos-Dumont, whom Brazil and 
most of Latin America acclaim as “the father of avia- 
tion.” The Brazilian press is making an effort to have 
their government “file an official protest, and advise Mr. 
Roosevelt that it will not recognize the date.” The con- 
troversy is really a matter of priority of performance, 
further confused by an emphasis on publicity. Aviation 
records sustain the prior successful flight of the Wright 
brothers in December 1903; but it was witnessed by only 
a few. Santos-Dumont made his first successful flight 
in 1906 near Paris, but it was widely publicized. This 
is the stuff of which controversies are born, and in this 
case offers a fertile field for anti-Pan-American propa- 
ganda. A commission will likely be needed to allay the 
ruffled feathers of national pride and Latin-American 
suspicion of our purposes. 


Fascist Circles welcomed a broadcast by the Pope 
(November 24) as a proof of the Vatican’s understand- 
ing and acceptance of “Axis aspirations.” They con- 
veniently read just the parts that pleased them, but the 
Vatican was affronted by their conclusions. . . . Egypt, 
by decree (November 25) drew on the “frozen” funds 
of Italy in Egypt to care for the victims of recent Italian 
raids on Alexandria. Now they want to go further, with 
a declaration of war (December 2) on Italy. . . . Direct 
train traffic, via Geneva to Paris, was indefinitely sus- 
pended (November 25). It had just been re-established 
ten days before after a fifteen-months’ previous suspen- 
sion. No explanation was given for suspension either 
time. .. . “Boxing Day,” England’s time-honored “second 
Christmas,” will not be observed this year. Scotland, 
by the way, observes its Yuletide on New Year’s Day. 
Churchill has also announced that England will not 
agree to a Christmas “armistice.” ... The Dark Ages 
have come back with the building of an eight-foot con- 
crete wall by the Nazi conquerors to enclose one hun- 
dred city blocks to form a “ghetto” district in Warsaw, 
Poland, for the Jews. Other cities in Poland are to be 
degraded with similar enclosures. ...The United States 
Navy has just ordered (November 25) 200 “alligators” 
(amphibian tanks). These tanks, the invention of Donald 
Roebling, travel with equal ease on land or under water. 


Japan is working out a plan to “unify all productive 
activities of its empire along the lines of totalitarian state 
control.” That includes capital as well as labor. To 
meet the opposition that might otherwise be offered, 
Premier Konoye is demanding that industry should 
“unify” itself. To this end business leaders have been 
induced to design their own form of totalitarianism. 
Acquiescence offers them the prospect of retaining man- 
agement in their own hands. Nowhere in this plan, how- 
ever, is there any awareness or consideration of the busi- 
ness principles which form the basis of Uncle Sam’s 
complaint against Japanese practices. Our Maritime 
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Commission has recently (November 20) had to demand 
of nine trans-Pacific lines—six of them Japanese—that 
they stop the “false billing” of silk and other com- 
modities. The Commission’s complaint is that Japanese 
shippers, with the connivance of the steamship lines, 
persistently “bill” at lower than lawful rates by mis- 
representing the weights of raw silk, also by describing 
manufactured articles—silk handkerchiefs, for instance 
—as cotton goods. 


The Hardening temper of Europe’s people against their 
German conqueror is evidenced in many ways. In 
Antwerp, when the Nazi authorities recently ordered all 
Jews to wear the sixpointed star of the shield of David 
on their arms, they quietly obeyed. However, within a 
few days, the Gentile inhabitants of the city donned the 
same armband and crowded the city streets in a silent 
mass protest. Whereupon the order was tacitly dropped. 
In Prague, the Czech population jammed a movie house 
for several days to cheer and laugh over the announce- 
ment of a coming feature, which furnished the audience 
huge amusement because of its inadvertent caption: 
“The 1,000-Year Reich: Here for One Week, Ending 
Thursday.” When the cause of the cheering was de- 
tected the announcement was withdrawn. Some women 
observers who have just returned from France report 
rapidly increasing unrest in occupied France. The 
French attitude, particularly that of the women, is one 
of open hostility. “They won’t talk to the German of- 
ficers and soldiers.” The soldiers are said to be puzzled, 
because they had been told they were saving the French 
from the British. Recently Archduke Otto, claimant of 
the Hapsburg throne, told 400 students at Brooklyn’s 
Polytechnic Institute that “France will re-enter the war 
soon on the side of Great Britain.” This is possibly 
wishful thinking, and must refer to the De Gaulle colo- 
nial movement; but there can be no doubt of the all-too- 
natural spread of opposition now being expressed. 


Chicago’s Catholic head, Archbishop Stritch, recently 
(November 20) voiced a warning against “certain sin- 
ister forces, in the guise of human welfare” which are 
“working against American rights and culture.” The 
occasion was the National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities, which was struggling to find “a realistic answer to 
the realistic challenge which the very conditions of our 
times have hurled at Christian charity.” The reason 
given for the warning was the “materialistic concept of 
man and society forces working in the disguise of human 
welfare and social betterment... sociologists and social 
workers who make man a mere social segment, a hum- 
ble recipient of such rights as human society bestows 
upon him.” The Conference speakers rightly opposed 
the too-common tendency of merely professional “social” 
service, because of the “recreational activities it divorces 
from religion”; and expressed “the fear that the tyranny 
of the social worker is more unbearable than that of a 
despot.” More than ever, in the light of this complaint 
and warning, Lutherans should be proud and glad of 
their Inner Mission work, which regards social service 
unthinkable without the practical application of religion. 
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Faithfulness Required 


Jesus Looks for All Believers to Be Faithful Always 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Luke 12: 35-48. 


How to be ready for whatever may 
come is always our concern. The en- 
tire world is worried today about to- 
morrow, at the close of this year about 
next year, about the future in store for 
all of us individually and nationally. 

We look back to estimate how well 
or how poorly we did; we look ahead 
to discover what we may improve and 
how; we look around to calculate how 
rich and strong and ready we are for 
an uncertain future. We mark some 
things for discarding and others for 
preserving as we step out into 1941. 

In the uncertainties we face for next 
year we are sure of the dependable- 
ness of Jesus’ teaching as adaptable for 
all our needs. From His wise counsel 
we take bits of advice to keep us qual- 
ified for usefulness in the next year; 
we look at what He requires of us who 
profess faith in Him and conclude that 
what He expects of us is measured by 
what He provides for us, for “unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall much be required.” 


Definiteness 

An element of faithfulness is definite- 
ness. Nothing slipshod, aimless, or in- 
different is tolerated or has right of 
way in a faithful believer. Alertness 
must be unclouded always. Allegiance 
to whoever, or whatever, rules must be 
manifested by constancy. Thorough 
preparation and complete equipment 
must be acquired and maintained. Jesus 
was not careless in outlining the de- 
tails of what faithfulness requires. 

Eternal vigilance is what He pre- 
scribed. He did it in terms of the com- 
mon demands, such as proper clothing 
and lights for a sudden journey, espe- 
cially at night. There was no place for 
drowsiness or laziness. Watching, so as 
to receive “their lord” and to guard his 
property, was enjoined on all believers. 
Serving, so as to provide what was 
needed and to prove worthiness to re- 
ceive blessings, was a simple but serious 
requirement which Jesus looks for in 
all believers. 


Dependableness 

To each believer is given a sacred 
trust. Not too much is asked of him; 
but what is asked he must give or be 
counted unfaithful. In short, a high 
requirement of faithfulness is depend- 
ableness. To sleep at the switch is fol- 
lowed by expulsion from the position 
held. To hide one’s talent in a napkin 
brings on shameful deprivation of the 


The Sunday School Lesson for December 29 


talent. To show indifference to any 
divinely assigned trust entails severe 
punishment; Jesus described it as hav- 
ing “his portion with the unbelievers.” 

Jesus is disappointed with lack of 
dependableness in believers. He looks 
to them for unwavering diligence in 
their task. If they fail Him, His work 
is marred, and the blame for it rests on 
them. What Jesus said still stands as 
the law of faithfulness. A vital test 
of every believer’s faithfulness is his 
dependableness. 

Jesus was speaking directly to His 
disciples. Peter wondered if He spoke 
a general regulation for all believers 
or only for the Twelve. Jesus labeled 
His words as universal in application. 
Then, they are living words for be- 
lievers, for all of us who profess to be 
Christians. If lack of dependableness 
disappoints, annoys, hinders, hurts us 
—whether it is displayed by a work 
horse, a car, a machine, or a person— 
what of Christ’s reaction when He finds 
us not dependable? 

Christians cannot plead uncertainty 
as to when Jesus will come and make 
demands for accounting on the basis of 
what He has entrusted to us, as their 
excuse for unfaithfulness. It is the un- 
certainty that emphasizes the necessity 
of ceaseless dependableness. So they 
are to be circumspect as to where they 
go, what they do, and whose interests 
they serve. 


As Well as We Know 


Requirements of believers, as fixed 
by Jesus, are reasonable, based on what 


THINK OF THESE 


Our way of faithfulness is to do God’s 
will as we know it. 


God amply rewards faithfulness, 
though we are not to practice faithful- 
ness merely for the reward. 


The time is here for us to plan our 
course for next year. 


This is serious—‘“many stripes” or 
“few stripes,” which shall it be? 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
December 23 to 29 


“Be Ye Also Ready.” Luke 12: 35-40. 

The Faithful Steward. Luke 12: 41-48. 
. Faithfulness in Little Things. foe 16: 1-12. 
. Faithfulness Required. I Cor. 4: 1-5. 

A Man of Faith. James 1: 2-8. 
. Heroes of Faith. Hebrews 11: 1-10 

The Crown of Life. Revelation 2: 8-11. 
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they know. There is no blanket list of 
requirements alike for all. Believers 
are graded as to what is committed to 
them in estimating their degree of 
faithfulness. The “many stripes” were 
for him who “knew his lord’s will” but 
did not do as wellashe knew. The “few 
stripes” were for the believer who did 
as well as he knew how, even though 
he blundered much because of lack of 
knowledge. Most of us know better 
than we do. We have been taught much 
of God’s will, even from childhood, and 
there is scarcely any apology we can 
make for our marks of unfaithfulness. 

The chance to do our best, thus being 
prepared to give a good account of our 
stewardship, is graciously granted to 
us. With this is the assurance that 
nothing more than we are able to do 
is ever required of us. However, we 
can be definite in our purposes and 
plans, and dependable in our assign- 
ments. In our dealing one with another 
we demand as much as God requires 
of us in proof of our faithfulness. 


YOUR COUNTRY’S 
BIBLE 


THE Bible has held a high place in 
American history. It has not been ex- 
alted higher than it deserved. It has 
never failed to provide what our coun- - 
try needed in a crisis. Best of all, it 
has given us what was essential when 
national and personal affairs were moy- 
ing along normal, prosperous, desirable 
ways. 

But your country’s Bible does not 
seem to be occupying the place of honor 
it once held. At least it is reported that 
its teaching does not mold public 
opinion as it did in what many refer to 
as “the good old days.” If this is true, 
it is not for want of Bibles, for their 
distribution has been large. The re- 
port is that Bibles were circulated in 
more than forty countries and in more 
than 200 languages last year, the Amer- 
ican Bible Society alone having sold 
7,370,908 volumes of the Scriptures in 
1939. 

Yet they tell us that, when examined, 
students in high schools and colleges 
show but skimpy information about the 
contents of the Bible. It must be that 
your country’s Bible is not being read 
and studied as much as its wide dis- 
tribution would lead us to expect. 

But the Holy Bible remains your 
country’s Bible. Nothing can be sub- 
stituted for it. No change in it has been 
made. Its authority has not been 
rescinded. It deserves as much use as 
ever. It rewards careful reading and 
study as much as it ever did. People 
and nations continue to need its direc- 
tions if they are going to live in accord- 
ance with God’s laws. 


December 18, 1940 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


NUNC DIMITTIS 
Luke 2: 29-32 


Nunc Dimirtis is the form in Latin 
for the opening words of the beautiful 
chant at the close of our Vesper Serv- 
ice. This is found on page 44 of our 
Common Service Book. It adds to the 
appreciation of this ancient hymn to 
remember the setting in which it was 
first sung. 

A man, and a woman with a babe in 
her arms climbed the steps to the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem long ago. The man 
carried a little wicker cage in which 
were two turtle doves. Both were evi- 
dently country folks, the man’s hands 
showing the callouses raised by much 
handling of tools. This trio was not a 
rare sight, for if the parents were pious 
Jews, every new-born babe was taken 
to the temple and an offering of doves 
was given to God. 

In the temple stood an old man and 
near him an old woman. They had been 
taking their stand in the temple day 
after day for many months. In their 
hearts was a vital spark ‘of hope that 
kept them living past the appointed 
limits of a man’s life. They were wait- 
ing to greet the Messiah, promised of 
old. Neither argument nor mockery 
could dissuade them that on some day 
soon parents would bring this baby 
prince into the temple. No doubt 
Simeon and Anna encouraged each 
other with their recitations of ancient 
prophecy and with their present-day 
dreams and visions. 

Now their day had come. Who can 
explain why Simeon was so certain 
that this baby was the fulfilment of his 
hopes? Did he have a clear picture in 
his mind of the babe and his parents, 
so detailed that he could recognize them 
at once? Did God whisper in his heart 
as Joseph and Mary and Jesus came 
before him, “This is the holy family”? 
Or was it something that Joseph or 
Mary said in their dedication of the 
child that revealed them to him? Who 
could answer? It is enough to know 
that Simeon and Anna recognized the 
Messiah in the baby Jesus. Then 
Simeon took the babe in his own arms 
and sang: 

“Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace, according to Thy word. 
For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, 
which Thou hast prepared before the 
face of all people; a light to lighten the 
Gentiles: and the glory of Thy people 
Israel.” 

This was the hymn he sang, but it 
was not all he said. To Mary he played 


the prophet and foretold that the child 
would be set for both the rise and fall 
of many in Israel, that he would be 
spoken against and that her own heart 
would be pierced because of rejection 
by His people. Then Anna voiced her 
own thanks to God, that redemption 
was at last coming to Israel. This part 
of the story may be read in Luke 2: 
33-39. 


The Fulfilment of Hope 


Artists usually picture hope as 
youthful. Perhaps we have a truer 
picture of real hope in these aged folks 
who waited in the temple, nursing their 
dreams. Browning might have been 
thinking of them when he wrote: 


“IT am a watcher whose eyes have 
grown dim 

With looking for a star which breaks 
on him, 


Altered and worn and full of tears.” 


These old saints were wise with the 
wisdom of their years. They had set 
their course by the star of hope and 
nothing could turn them aside. 

Few have the satisfaction of the ful- 
filment of their hopes in this life. Most 
of us have to die with many hopes un- 
realized. But Simeon had seen the Lord 
and was ready to depart. He would 
go, not as a prisoner struggling with 
his chains but as a tired but happy 
pilgrim coming back to his homeland. 


' The One Who Understood 


It is strange that so few of those who 
first saw Jesus understood Him. Joseph 
seems a faithful and obedient soul, 
much mystified as to the whole matter. 
Mary catalogued in memory all the 
strange events connected with Jesus’ 
birth for future thought. Indeed so well 
did she treasure them that we gen- 
erally attribute’to Mary many of the 
intimate details of Luke’s gospel. The 
shepherds could explain very little of 
the highly emotional experience through 
which they went in the presence of 
angel choirs and a child in a manger. 
The wise men perhaps understood more 
of the wider significance of Jesus’ com- 
ing. Simeon seems to have been in- 
spired to see more clearly the rejection 
of Jesus by His people, the wider mis- 
sion to the Gentiles, and the glorious 
place Jesus would ultimately take in 
the life of Israel. He saw something 
of the character of Jesus as a revela- 
tion of God and he recognized His 
saving power. 

Someone has said that in the Nunc 
Dimittis we have the last glance over 


the shoulder at Christmas before the 
shadow of the Passion falls. There is 
much truth in this. Jesus was soon on 
His way to the cross. Even here the 
shadow of the sword was to be seen. 
One can almost feel that Simeon looked 
ahead thirty-three years to a cross and 
a mother who stood loyally at its foot. 
Whatever of tragedy lay between, in 
the end there was the assurance of vic- 
tory. The Light of the world would not 
remain in the shadow. 


A World Saviour 

We may well thank Simeon for in- 
cluding the Gentiles in the light of his 
prophecy. There were glimmerings of 
this truth in the Old Testament. Few, 
however, laid any emphasis upon them. 
The Jews of Jesus’ day were expecting 
a Jewish king, one who would battle 
against Rome and win freedom for 
Israel. He would be a blessing on all 
nations because He would be a wise and 
generous ruler of His people. They 
did not dream of a kingdom in which 
the distinction between Jew and Gen- 
tile would be erased. If the Messiah 
were to be a light to the Gentiles, they 
would assume it would be by reflection 
from their own people. 

We may read into Simeon’s song 
more than was in his own knowledge, 
however it seems as though he recog- 
nized that somehow Jesus would rule 
a world kingdom. He would be a light 
to drive away the darkness of ignor- 
ance and sin. He would be Saviour of 
all without respect to race or geography. 
How fine it is that we can sing this song 
of hope for all the nations as we close 
our Sunday services. 


The Blessings of Hope 

The future does not look too bright 
before our human eyes this New Year. 
We may easily fall into a slough of 
despond. We have waited, year after 
year, hoping for a better world; and 
see where our hopes have carried us. 
Well, the stubborn selfishness of man 
may defeat the plans of God for a time, 
but in the end God will build His new 
world. We must have a hope like those 
who awaited the coming of Jesus down 
through the centuries. Then some day 
we too will be able to say, “Mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.” Christ still 
lives, not a babe, but the risen Lord. 
Let us trust Him with the issues of 
1941. Let us share the patience of 
Simeon and Anna. 

* * * * 

To Leraprers: Topic date, December 

29. Next topic, Living Abundantly. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


ABOUT TITHING 


Dear Editor: 

Witt you please settle the question 
of what is included in the tithe? Does 
it cover just the pledge to the church 
for the current expense and benev- 
olence, or can the offerings for the 
Sunday school and all other church or- 
ganizations be included? 

I have always thought all offerings 
to organizations outside of the church, 
such as Red Cross, Community Chest, 
etc., came under the “offerings” which 
are included in the “tithe and offer- 
ings,” but was informed not long ago 
by a lay member that organizations of 
the church which support the church, 
are to be included also in the class of 
offerings outside of the tithe. 

Sincerely, 
Enna M. Hornsurc. 


SECRETARY A. P. BLACK WRITES: 


There is no uniform rule to guide us 
in answering this twofold question. 
Each individual tither is “a law unto 
himself” in determining the answer. 
And tithers as well as non-tithers rep- 
resent a variety of convictions. My 
own reading and observation lead me 
to believe the great majority of tithers 
do not limit their tithe, to their “pledge 
to the Church,” but extend it to include 
their freewill “offerings for the Sunday 
school and all other organizations” of 
the Church, plus all other causes the 
purpose of which is to foster (1) mis- 
sions, (2) education, and (3) merciful 
works. Such causes include the pro- 
gram of the Salvation Army, the 
Gideons, Gospel Missions, Federation 
of Churches, Community Chest, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, the Laymen’s Move- 
ment and the Brotherhood in our own 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
and similar organizations. 

To my way of thinking, the tither is 
justified in stretching his tithe to cover 
such organizations because they are 
engaged in the work of the Lord in one 
or more of the three ways already in- 
dicated. “The tithe is the Lord’s.” That 
being true, it is proper to use it to do 
His work through any organization that 
sponsors His program. Right or wrong, 
this is my personal conviction—and 
practice. I am more interested in in- 
creasing the number of tithers than in 
their rules governing the distribution 
of their tithe. Whether their whole tithe 
goes to the church alone or is made 
to include the Sunday school and other 
auxiliary groups in the congregation, 
plus the other causes herein listed, it is 
a lasting investment in the develop- 
ment of a Christian stewardship life. 


HAS BIBLICAL BASIS 
By Dr. George S. Kressley 


AN ANSWER to Mrs. Hornburg’s ques- 
tion is not an easy assignment because 
the very character of her query, taken 
as a whole, is so legalistic an approach 
to what is a subject of vital considera- 
tion for Christian life. 

The whole subject of tithing has its 
roots in the Old Testament. The first 
mention of it is to be found in the story 
of Abraham and Melchizedek (Gen. 
14: 18-20). The first person on record 
to enter into a tithing covenant with 
God was Jacob (Gen. 28: 20-22). In his 
case it appears as an act of worship. 
During the centuries prior to Moses’ 
receiving the Law at Mt. Sinai, tithing 
seems to have been recognized as a 
principle implanted into the heart of 
man by God. When God began to teach 
Israel “the whole duty of man” by giv- 
ing them laws for their government and 
religious life, He incorporated this prin- 
ciple of tithing-in that code, requiring 
them to set aside one-tenth for the sup- 
port of their ministers of religion (Num. 
18: 21). A second requirement called 
for an equal gift to maintain the three 
feasts of the Jewish Temple (Deut. 
14: 22-26). Every third year there 
seems to have been an additional tithe 
for the poor (Deut. 14: 28, 29). The 
fact especially to be remembered is 
that Israel’s Old Testament tithe was 
a law. 

When we come to the New Testa- 
ment, we read of Jesus’ recognition of 
the tithe, which He accepted and com- 
mended as a law of His people. 

Before Sinai tithing was a principle 
which prompted to acts of gratitude 
and worship; after Sinai and until 
Jesus’ time, it was made a legal re- 
quirement among the Jews. In the 
Gospel record we find no statement in 
which our Lord revised anything down- 
ward. Because of His teaching the 
proportion of giving (tithing) has be- 
come enlarged through the motive for 
giving (love). Ever since the early 
days of the New Testament Church 
thousands of Christians, seeking to find 
and understand God’s will for them in 
their support of His work, have ac- 
cepted the tithe as a suggested start- 
ing point and have used it. Practicing 
tithing, they have found His challenge 
and promise in Malachi 3: 9-12 to be a 
blessed, changeless truth. The vast ma- 
jority of those who thus began with the 
tithe have come to see the larger and 
wider application of the tithing prin- 
ciple and have gone on to laying aside 
ever larger love gifts for their “Lord’s 
treasury.” They find peace and satis- 
faction in giving more than the tenth 
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and they lose sight of the ancient legal 
requirements or restrictions. Each such 
person, moving out into the atmosphere 
of the freedom of a Christian man, 
comes to determine his own personal 
standards for choosing the places to 
which his “Lord’s treasury” gifts shall 
be distributed. What he includes or ex- 


cludes depends upon his interpretation 


of the principle and its exercise. I can- 
not decide for him; he cannot rightfully 
pass judgment upon my understanding 
and practice. The New Testament does 
not indicate specifically what are “gifts 
to the Lord.” 

I can answer Mrs. Hornburg only by 
stating what long study and practice 
of the stewardship of giving have led 
me to feel is for me the right way to 
distribute the sums in my “Lord’s treas- 
ury.” As for myself, I can only testify 
that my gifts—they have long since 
reached far beyond the tithe—are con- 
sidered as belonging solely to my 


_ Church, her organizations, her institu- 


tions and her boards. That, of course, 
includes the Sunday school and the rec- 
ognized auxiliaries, just as Mrs. Horn- 
burg hitherto has understood it to do 
for her. 

That, however, does not justify a 
criticism of the layman whom she 
quotes and whose conception of the 
sphere for gifts from tithing is nar- 
rower. 

In the final analysis, this whole mat- 
ter is one of love and earnestness. One’s 
conceptions, ideas and decisions are 
sure to grow constantly larger as one 
studies ever more carefully and prayer- 
fully what God’s Word teaches con- 
cerning the principles of proportionate 
giving. As one grows in this under- 
standing of God’s will for our lives, his 
decisions not only become easier but 
they become wiser and more liberal. 


FIRST SUBSCRIBER TO 
NEW PLAN 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Durine this Advent season you are 
carrying articles written by the under- 
signed concerning the new pension 
plan. 

It may interest you to know that this 
morning there came to this office, with- 
out solicitation, a letter to the effect 
that Zion Lutheran Church of Myers- 
dale, Pa., had approved the plan and 
would like to begin participation Jan- 
uary 1, 1941. 

Who was it that said the congrega- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church 
would not co-operate? 

Yours very truly, 
Harry Hopcss, 
Executive Secretary, 
Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief. 


December 18, 1940 


R-C-A BROADCAST OF OHIO 
By the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert 


Nearty 1,000 Lutherans from twenty- 
nine congregations in Richland, Craw- 
ford and Ashland counties assembled 
for the annual union Reformation Rally 
in First Church, Mansfield. Dr. Paul H. 
Roth, president of the Northwestern 
Seminary, Minneapolis, Minnesota, gave 
a forceful message on “Real Free- 
dom.” The choir and organist from 
St. Paul’s Church, Mansfield, your re- 
porter the pastor, presented the spe- 
cial musical numbers. Participating in 
the liturgical service were C. F. Sheriff, 
D.D., Mansfield; the Rev. R. H. Miller, 
Tiro; the Rev. H. R. Merle, Galion; the 
Rev. J. E. Hofer, Jeromesville; the Rev. 
J. M. O’Morrow, Bellville; the Rev. 
F. W. Shirey, Shiloh; and the Rev. 
M. P. Paetznick, Lucas. The committee 
on arrangements was composed of the 
Rev. H. H. Lentz, Ashland; G. E. 
Swoyer, D.D., and the Rev. H. L. 
Gilbert, both of Mansfield. 


Centennial Celebrations 

A week-long centennial celebration 
stimulated the membership of the pro- 
gressive First Church of Plymouth. 
A well-written booklet was compiled 
and edited by a veteran member and 
the historian, E. K. Trauger, and the 
pastor, the Rev. Richard C. Wolf, and 
served as a souvenir of the anniver- 
sary. On the opening Sunday the Rev. 
Herbert W. Veler, president of Central 
Conference, preached on the theme, 
“The Glorious Body of Christ.” On 
Organization Night portraits of two 
“pillars of the congregation” in former 
days were unveiled. At a critical 
moment in the church’s history Felix 
Fenner, Sr., and Samuel H. Trauger 
saved the church building from going 
to the auction block. Descendants of 
these two faithfuls, E. K. Trauger and 
Paul Fenner, performed the act of un- 
veiling. On Homecoming Night a num- 
ber of former pastors appeared per- 
sonally to extend greetings. This group 
included the Rev. C. H. DeLauter of 
Sulphur Springs, the Rev. Frank B. 
Heibert of Lancaster, A. M. Himes, 
D.D., of Cambridge, and the Rev. M. A. 
Stull of Youngstown. Neighboring 
churches and pastors aided in making 
Community Night eventful for its warm 
fellowship. The intimacy of the family 
group came to light when Congrega- 
tional Night was opened with an anni- 
versary dinner. Here Pastor Wolf and 
his flock reveled in the memory of a 
long line of faithfuls who had labored 
to make First Church history. 

Reformation Sunday climaxed the 
week. Dr. Joseph Sittler, president of 
synod, preached on “The Church Un- 
changing,” and a large congregation 
participated in the Holy Communion. 
Since the fall of 1937 Pastor Wolf, a 


graduate of Gettysburg College and 
Seminary, has guided First Church, his 
first parish. During this period ninety- 
one new members have been added to 
the roll, and the benevolent giving of 
the church has increased steadily. Early 
in 1938 the auditorium was thoroughly 
renovated. Numerous interior and ex- 
terior repairs since then have put the 
physical plant into excellent condition. 


The membership of Clay Memorial 
Church, Amoy, held two services to 
commemorate the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the church’s organization. 
The Rey. Fred W. Shirey, pastor, pre- 
sided at all services and Joseph Sittler, 
D.D., president of synod, preached in 
the morning. Following a picnic din- 
ner, a unique pageant, portraying 
scenes of congregational life over 100 
years, was presented. The Rev. W. C. B. 
Harris of Mansfield, former pastor, as- 
sisted in the closing scenes. Grover E. 
Swoyer, D.D., Mansfield, gave an ad- 
dress, and special music was sung by 
the combined choirs and orchestra of 
Clay Memorial, Oakland, and Mt. Hope. 


A Golden Jubilee 


Services commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of St. Michael’s Church, 
Mifflin, brought together on November 
3 old members and friends as well as 
their sister congregation of the parish, 
Mt. Zion Church, near Lucas. The pas- 
tor, the Rev. C. B. A. Stacy, preached 
the morning sermon, while the Rev. 
Herbert W. Veler, Central Conference 
president, presented the evening mes- 
sage. Former pastor, the Rev. George 
Bright of Lucas, assisted at both serv- 
ices. During the Sunday school hour 
former teachers in the school appeared 
before classes, and talks were given by 
former superintendents, now living 
elsewhere. The church building has 
been thoroughly renovated. Electric 
fixtures, blackboards, and Common 
Service Books have been installed, and 
the interior decorated. A new roof, re- 
pointing of brick work, and painting of 
exterior have added greatly to the 
beauty and service of this church. The 
total cost of the repairing, $1,000, has 
been met. On one occasion when St. 
Michael’s Choir, composed of young 
women, rehearsed with Mt. Zion Choir, 
made up of young men, for the anni- 
versary celebration, the pastor was 
given a surprise birthday party and 
gifts. The future of this little congre- 
gation is extremely hopeful. 


A special service of rededication was 
held in Crouse Memorial Church, Tiro, 
following the completion of a success- 
ful decoration program. The Rev. 
Robert H. Miller, twenty-third pastor 
of the parish, read the liturgy and an- 
nounced the addition of Trinity season 
paraments, a gift of the women of the 
church. Individual gifts included an 
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electric clock, chimes, and a pulpit 
lamp. Joseph Sittler, D.D., president 
of synod, preached the sermon and 
conducted the service for rededication. 


Three more congregations are pre- 
senting beautified auditoriums and edu- 
cational rooms. First Church, Shelby, 
D. B. Young, D.D., pastor; St. Luke’s 
Church, Mansfield, H. S. Garnes, D.D., 
pastor; and First Church, Crestline, 
the Rev. S. A. Metzger pastor, all per- 
formed a bit of face lifting during the 
past summer. First, Crestline, enter- 
tained Central Conference Missionary 
Convention recently. 


Personal 

The Rev. John Ernest Hofer, pastor 
of the Jeromesville Parish, is the new 
president of Central Conference by 
virtue of the Rev. Herbert W. Veler, 
retiring president, moving from Lorain 
to Stoney Ridge. Pastor Hofer had 
been elected secretary at the fall meet- 
ing. Harry Hess of Trinity Church, 
Ashland, was re-elected treasurer. 


A delightful reception was given by 
members of the Women’s Guild of 
Trinity Church, Ashland, in honor of 
the Rev. and Mrs. Harold H. Lentz, on 
the occasion of the fifth anniversary of 
his coming to Trinity as assistant to 
Dr. Arthur H. Smith, veteran pastor. 


The Rev. C. A. Portz became active 
pastor at St. Mark’s Church, Mansfield, 
early in November. Fully recovered 
from ill health, Pastor Portz begins 
another phase of his ministry. 


Mrs. Ralph L. Herbert of Youngs- 
town, editor of the Ohio Missionary 
Bulletin, was the guest speaker at the 
annual Thank Offering Service in First 
Church, Mansfield, November 3. Mrs. 
Walter M. Brandt of Newark spoke be- 
fore a similar gathering in St. Luke’s 
Church, Mansfield, November 17. The 
Rev. P. P. Anspach, missionary on fur- 
lough from China, presented the Thank 
Offering address in St. Paul’s Church, 
Mansfield. 


Upsata Couiecr, a Lutheran institu- 
tion located at East Orange, N. J., spon- 
sored by the Augustana Synod, has re- 
cently been made the beneficiary of the 
late Valentine Bjorkman of Newark, 
N. J. The Lincoln Library of Mr. 
Bjorkman, “an exceptionally valuable 
collection of Lincolniana,” has been 
given to the college. 

President Evald B. Lawson com- 
ments concerning the gift: “This is un- 
questionably the most valuable collec- 
tion of material to be added to our 
library in all our history. It has gained 
the attention of admirers of the great 
Civil War president throughout the 
whole country and has special value 
for the student and historian.” 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 
By Oliver F. Weaver, D.D. 


Tue Omaha Convention still lingers 
as a mountain-top experience with 
those of us who were privileged to at- 
tend from the Rocky Mountain Synod. 
Though over 500 miles away, it seemed 
at our gates. It was good to meet the 
eastern men, to greet old friends, and 
get the positive and inspiring atmos- 
phere of the assembled Church. May 
it not be too long coming this way 
again. 


Word comes that the Rev. Hugh 
Dowler is to go to Sitka, Alaska. This 
synod will rejoice that the Board of 
American Missions has chosen one of 
its men for the important work that 
must be done at the increasingly 
strategic field at Sitka, but will regret 
the loss of such an earnest and conse- 
crated pastor as he has been at Pueblo, 
Colorado. He is the one who insisted 
that when the time-appointed came for 
self-support by the mission, it must be 
adhered to, even at the cost of much 
sacrifice, so that the funds could be re- 
leased to other needy fields. He “has 
what it takes” for a new and difficult 
task, and the heartiest good wishes and 
prayers of this region will go with him 
and his family of wife and son to their 
new field. 


Pueblo, under Pastor Dowler’s lead- 
ership, has just completed extensive 
improvements, redecorating, new chan- 
cel carpet and alterations, costing $500. 
A beautiful baptismal font and hand- 
wrought choir rail to match were pre- 
sented as a memorial by Mrs. Minnie 
T. Goodwin. The service on the day of 
dedication was largely attended, neigh- 
boring Pastor William C. Conradi being 
the speaker. 


Ninety years of Christian living, 
faith, loyalty! That is something to 
think about. Such evidences of God’s 
kindly Providence fill us with awe and 
respect, and we extend salutations and 
sincere good wishes to J. C. Jacoby, 
D.D., upon reaching the ninetieth mile- 
stone of his life November 23. Living 
in retirement in Canon City, Colo., 
where he has the brotherly fellowship 
of Pastor William C. Conradi, he may 
deservedly reflect upon the years of his 
ministry and anticipate the glories of 
the Resurrection. In the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod he served pastorates at 
Boulder, Holyoke, and Canon City, and 
several in other synods. Scholarly and 
devoted in mind and heart he is a faith- 
ful witness to the riches of the Chris- 
tian life. 


This is fine \work that the Rev. 
Arthur H. Getz of the Parish and 
Church School Board is doing among 
the congregations. Take Denver, for 


instance, where a joint meeting was 
held in St. Paul’s Church, with Pastor 
E. W. Harner and a group of his work- 
ers present—Pastors W. P. Ard of Mes- 
siah, Albert H. Buhl of Epiphany, and 
Ernest E. Habig of Boulder—each with 
a goodly group of workers. By the use 
of Visual Education Mr. Getz presented 
an impressive lecture on Leadership 
Training. With fine pictures and in 
scholarly, practical and positive style 
he showed the right and wrong ways 
of teaching. There was a free and 
helpful discussion. Not least was his 
fine display of helpful literature and 
the Leadership Training books. 

Helpful visits were made by Mr. 
Getz in Belen, N. M., with Pastor 
Joseph Petersen and his group of work- 
ers; in Albuquerque, with Pastor W. F. 
Martin; in Trinidad, with Pastor C. L. 
Ramme, a joint meeting in Pueblo, with 
Pastors Hugh Dowler, William C. Con- 
radi, Arthur Kaspereit and R. B. Wolf, 
D.D.; and in Laramie, with Pastor 
Leeland C. Soker. It is to be regretted 
that the extreme points could not be 
included. 


Epiphany, Denver, the Rey. Albert 
H. Buhl pastor, is reducing its debt by 
$100 aid asked from the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. Another sign of prog- 
ress is reception of several new mem- 
bers, construction of stone stairs lead- 
ing to the church, gifts of new offering 
plates, and an altar missal. 


Messiah, Denver, where the pastor, 
Wilson P. Ard, D.D., has a crowded 
church nearly every Sunday to hear 
his inspiring sermons, has recently 
made alterations increasing the seating 
capacity by sixty. 

The campaign for the new building 
at Tabitha Home raised approximately 
$500 at Messiah, while the shower of 
brand new clothing for the Tabitha 
boys totaled over $115. The Thank 
Offering of the Missionary Society sur- 
passed last year’s mark and was fea- 
tured by the Children of the Church 
presenting the “Martin Luther Story” 
under the direction of two outstanding 
workers, Miss Anna Knauff and Mrs. 
Fred Steffens. 


Usual Thanksgiving Services have 
been held by the congregations as well 
as Thank Offering programs, all with 
good results; and the pastors of synod 
with their organizations are deep in 
their winter programs of leadership 
training, catechetical classes and other 
activities. 


Rocky Mountain Lutherans take 
pride in the fact that one of their out- 
standing laymen, Mr. “Gene” Rights of 
Denver, is a member of the Board of 
American Missions. He is the “farthest 
west” member. He is also on the Mis- 
sion Committee of synod, and has first- 
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hand knowledge and deep interest in 
the problems of mission pastors and 
congregations. A power in his own 
church, Messiah, to which he presented 
its pipe organ several years ago, su- 
perintendent, teacher of the men’s 
class, president of the council, and 
other places he has served, and there 


is never a good cause but he is behind 


it wholeheartedly. What a power the 
laymen can be in the congregation! 


The Golden Jubilee of this synod will 
be celebrated at its meeting next May 
1 to 4 in Albuquerque, N. M. This is 
also the fiftieth anniversary of the host 
church. Pastor W. F. Martin, who is 
also president of synod, and his con- 
gregation are exerting themselves to 
the utmost in preparation for this event. 
A new building program is under way 
which will increase the available space 
by one-third and the looks by 100 per 
cent. 

This is the fourth time in synod’s 


history that the convention will be held 


in Albuquerque, often called the “Duke 
City” of New~Mexico. Previous meet- 


ings held here were in 1912, 1922, and 


1934. 

Albuquerque is naturally a tourist 
center, being at the intersection of two 
cross-country highways—66 and 85. 
The number of cars bearing foreign 
licenses shows a marked increase dur- 
ing the summer months. Perhaps no 
city of like size has so many tourist 
courts. 

Albuquerque is the largest city in 
the state which lays claim to three. dis- 
tinguishing characteristics: 1. Of being 
the location of the first seat of govern- 
ment in U. S. A. 2. Of being the only 
state now using two languages in its 
legislature. 3. Containing a population 
made up of three distinct cultures: 


Indian, Spanish, and Anglo. 


To Albuquerque all synodical roads 
lead for the Golden Jubilee Conven- 
tion, May 1-4, 1941, in St. Paul’s 
Church. A committee from synod is 
working on a suitable program for this 
noteworthy occasion. 


NORTHWEST NOTES 
By the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler 


Thanksgiving Day, 
November 21, 1940 

Topay it is impossible to sing: “O’er 
the snow we go, in a one-horse open 
sleigh,” for it is muddy and wet. A 
hard-driving rain all morning with a 
little drizzle this P. M. It really had its 
effect on the Thanksgiving services in 
our territory. 

This year will go down in the records 
in the weather bureaus as a wet year. 
In fact, we believe it has been the wet- 
test year in our territory since 1928-29. 
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The western farmers are really giving 
thanks this year; those who have lived 
or existed for ten years of drought, 
dust and hoppers are rejoicing as they 
see their arid lands drink thirstily of 
the heavy precipitation this year. 
Winter wheat is green and flourishing, 
foretelling bumper crops next year. 
They can be truly grateful on this 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Armistice Day storms made one think 
that an early winter would set in. Sub- 
zero weather in Montana and the 
Dakotas, with snow reaching blizzard 
proportions in Minnesota and blocked 
roads around the Twin Cities; freezing 
winds reaching tornado heights in Wis- 
consin, turning the Great Lakes into 
a raging maelstrom; headlines and 
radios flashing their reports of ships 
tossed aground, hunters marooned on 
lake islands; communication and light 
lines down with forest beds criss- 
crossed and uprooted trees. For three 
days it raged. Then came the warmer, 
milder weather taking the frost from 
the ground and the rains making the 
lawns green again. 

Here in North Wisconsin we read 
about snow all around us but nary a 
sign of one feathery flake. » 

At Reformation time one American 
Lutheran Church, two Danish Lutheran 
churches, two Norwegian Free 
churches, two Augustana Synod 
churches and two U. L. C. A. churches 
here held a union service. But still the 
national organizations cannot seem to 
agree on terms. Will future history 
accuse us of battling with windmills? 

Two conferences convened in late 
October and early November. The 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Wisconsin Conference met at St. James 
Church, Marinette, with over 200 in 
attendance. The State Luther League 
convened at Incarnation Church, Mil- 
waukee, the Rev. E. L. Moerke pastor. 
These conventions remind the attender 
that there are still many who are 
vitally interested in the work of the 
Kingdom. 


A Lutheran Mayor 


The new Mayor of Milwaukee, the 
Hon. Carl Zeidler, a member of Re- 
deemer Church of that city, a real Sir 
Galahad of good government, has nat- 
urally been in demand as a speaker at 
our church doings. Speaking at the 
Luther League banquet and also at the 
Fox River Valley Brotherhood Rally 
that was held at St. John’s Church, 
Oshkosh. His subject at the latter 
meeting was “Christian Men and Con- 
scription.” 

During the cold stormy weather of a 
few weeks ago we noted that the cold- 
est spot in the northwest was Haver, 
Montana, which officially registered 
—15 degrees. Automatically our 
thoughts ‘turned to the Bear Paw 


Mountains, which one sees rising 
abruptly from the plains about thirty 
miles south from that city. They ap- 
pear like two or three closely grouped 
pyramids standing on a table top. But 
there in the heart of that mountain 
fastness is the Rocky Boy Indian Res- 
ervation with its population living in 
tents, shacks, nondescript huts, log 
cabins and a few nice homes and some 
fine government buildings. How did 
that flock of the Rev. and Mrs. William 
Gable, our friendly, lovable mission- 
aries, fare during that spell? We could 
never picture that place before in our 
mind’s eye, but fortunately in August 
we were the happy guests for three 
memorable days of that hospitable fam- 
ily, and they are days that we will never 
forget. The Gables have a fine log 
cabin home, modern in every detail, 
and a fine school building stands on 
the Mission grounds. But how the wind 
must have whistled through the mud- 
chinked walls of that dilapidated log 
chapel. It is really old. As missionaries 
are to preach the gospel their chapel 
should be fine and attractive. A new 
log cabin church modernly built, or a 
fine native stone chapel standing in a 
place of prominence overlooking the 
valley, should attract the red men to 
worship our Christ. No, they do not 
hold services there in the winter, as 
Pastor Gable informed me that they 
are forced to use one of the school 
rooms for a makeshift chapel. 


Preaching at Rocky Boy 

While visiting there we had an ex- 
perience that we will never forget, 
and it wasn’t the trout fishing expedi- 
tion up to Old Baldy, but the Sunday 
morning we preached, or rather thought 
we preached, with Malcolm Mitchell in- 
terpreting. That is one time you are 
forced to say what you mean in short, 
concise and simple sentences, stopping 
at each period, while that fine Christian 
Malcolm translates it for his people. It 
is surprising to hear him say in two or 
three words what you said in twenty 
or thirty, and again when you have 
said only a few words to have him re- 
peat it with a couple of sentences. But 
the climax is reached, when after a 
burst of flowery eloquence reaching, as 
you, think the very heights, to have 
Malcolm quietly ask you to repeat it. 
It really takes the wind out of your 
sails. For when you try to think how 
you can give him the gist in a few 
words, and when you realize it was 
only a burst of eloquence, you are 
forced to brush it aside and say, “O 
skip it.” Embryonic preachers in our 
seminaries should be required to preach 
a month with an interpreter; it would 
make for clear, concise preaching. 

By the time this reaches press it will 
undoubtedly be time to wish you a 
happy and blessed Christmas season. 


Auxiliary Blanks 
for congregations 


Authorized by the U. L. C. A. 


A series of convenient stand- 
ard forms for use in making 
and keeping congregational 
records and reports. 


No. 51—Pastor’s Report. 

No. 52—Annual Church Coun- 
cil Report. To be made up in 
triplicate. 

No. 53—Annual Church School 
Report. To be made up in 
triplicate. 

No. 54—Annual Organization 
or Society Report. To be 
made up in triplicate. 

No. 55 — Financial Secretary’s 
Report. 

No. 56—Congregational Treas- 
urer’s Report. 

No. 57—Benevolent Treasurer’s 
Report. 


No. 58—Committee Reports. 


No. 59—Every Member Evan- 
gelistic Visitation Report. 


Loose-Leaf Binder No. 6412. $2.20. 
Size, 842 x 14 inches. 


Punched for insertion in indicated 
binder. 
Price, 5 cents each. 
SINGLE SHEET FORMS—Nos. 51, 55, 
57, 58, 59—35 cents a dozen; $2.00 a 
hundred. 
DOUBLE SHEET FORMS—Nos. 52, 53, 
54—50 cents a dozen; $2.00 a hundred. 


ADDITIONAL STANDARD 
FORMS 


(Tats card convassing » commonity for tbe rat te whatber & 
nee aitheran chureh sbould be establlabed.) 


STANDARD CANVASS CARD 
‘cand. in, convasal Wo ascertale 
u 


Synod 


(Wises Canvasead) 


Name and Address 


Present Membership: Busband—. 
Otbers tm bom: 

Willing to Unite: Husband. Wite— 
Confirmed Children 


Caildren for 8. Sz 
Ages of Children ot 
ate. 


nvaaner. 
(Write added information om other side) 


Form No. 62 


No. 60—Triplicate Receipt Book 
A bound pad of perforated sheets of 
three receipt forms each. 75 cents. 
No. 61—Voucher Slips 
A bound pad of one hundred vouch- 
ers (with stub). 25 cents. 
No. 62—Standard Canvass Card 
A special form for use in canvass- 
ing a community for the first time. 
Per hundred, 75 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


Amonc the unexpected results of the 
involvement of Norway in the war in 
Europe was the arrival in Nova Scotia 
of about two hundred Norwegian 
fishermen. They were plying their trade 
when hostilities began, and they were 
advised not to undertake the return to 
their home port. As a result of this 
instruction, they selected Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, as the harbor in which they 
would seek refuge. Their arrival at 
this capital city of Nova Scotia was re- 
ported to Norway, and the Norwegian 
government has undertaken to provide 
them with living quarters during the 
period in which it is not wise for them 
to return to their home port. The Nova 
Scotian government selected the city 
and harbor of Lunenburg for their ac- 
commodation. The building in which 
they are to spend the winter is nearing 
completion. 

Meantime the Lunenburg people, 
many of whom are also ocean fisher- 
men, and at the same time fellow- 
Christians with these Norwegian Lu- 
therans, have done their utmost to pro- 
vide a cordial welcome. The Nova 
Scotians and the Norwegians have in 
common a fervent hope for victory of 
the British government. The Nor- 
wegians naturally are longing to re- 
turn to their homeland and their loved 
ones. The Lutheran Church in Nova 
Scotia has recognized a distinct respon- 
sibility to these men. 


At Lunenburg, Pastor Innes is con- 
ducting weekly classes in English for 
the men stationed there, so that they 
might be able the better to converse 
with the people of the town. They at- 
tend Zion Church, and occasionally 
hold church parades. On the morning 
of November 17 at nine o’clock, one of 
these parades was held, headed by the 
Lunenburg Band. A service in the 
Norwegian language had been arranged 
for them, and was conducted by the 
Rev. Berge Overland, Norwegian sea- 
man’s pastor of Montreal. 


At Halifax, Pastor Conrad is min- 
istering to their needs in the hospitals, 
and has also been called upon to of- 
ficiate at six funerals in less than two 
months. A meeting was held in Resur- 
rection Church at which 150 Nor- 
wegians were present, and they were 
addressed by Commodore Ter Askim, 
naval attache of the Norwegian em- 
bassy at Washington, and former com- 
mander-in-chief of the Norwegian 
naval forces at the battle of Narvik. 
For almost two hours Commodore 
Askim held the attention of his hear- 
ers while he related to them in Nor- 
wegian his experiences at this famous 
battle. Many of them were hearing for 
the first time this news of what had 


actually taken place there among their 
own people. It was thrilling to hear 
that group of men sing their national 
anthem. 


The Church of the Resurrection at 
Halifax is preparing for a very busy 
season. Eighteen new members have 
been added to the church by Pastor 
Conrad in the past few months. The 
attendances at services are steadily in- 
creasing, as more and more people are 
beginning to realize that there is a Lu- 
theran Church in the city. Two fine 
gifts were recently presented to the 
church by Mr. and Mrs. Albert Ellis 
of Boston, former members of the con- 
gregation. They were red pulpit and 
lectern hangings and an altar Service 
Book. Except for the black, the church 
now has the complete set of hangings 
in the colors of the Church Year. 


Pastor James Dauphinee of the 
Northfield Parish reports that the 
Union Church of West Northfield, 


which is used by the Lutheran, 


Anglican and United people, has re- 
ceived the gift of a new organ, which 
was donated by Mr. Lee Rodenhizer 
of the U. S. A., in memory of his 
parents. Also, the interior of this 
church was redecorated and reded- 
icated at a special service November 6. 


The Rev. Walter Goos of Ontario has 
received and accepted a call to become 
the pastor of the Rose Bay Parish. He 
will enter upon his new duties Decem- 
ber 15. With this addition, all the par- 
ishes of the synod will be occupied. 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Conference! was held in Grace Church, 
First South, November 14. At the 
Communion Service conducted by the 
president of synod, the Rey. C. H. 
Whitteker, the sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker. At the 
business session the Rev. George Innes 
of Lunenburg was elected president, 
and Mr. Martin Wentzell of Riverport 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
Conference accepted the invitation of 
Resurrection Church, Halifax, to meet 
there in the fall of 1941. Two excellent 
papers were presented: “The Church’s 
Foundation,” by the Rev. James 
Dauphinee, and “The Church in Con- 
vention,” by the Rev. George Innes. 
At Vespers, which were conducted by 
the Rev. Paul Eydt, the sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. F. E. Reinartz 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Youth Rally, comprising all the 
young people of the synod, was held 
in St. Paul’s Church, Bridgewater, on 
the evening of November 13. Although 
a heavy rainstorm had been in prog- 
ress all day and continued throughout 
the evening, 150 young people were 
present. It was ably led and directed 
by the Rev. F. E. Reinartz, promotional 
secretary of the U. L. C. A. 
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SUSQUEHANNA NEWS 
By the Rev. E. L. Bottiger 


Tue first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Sus- 
quehanna Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod convened in Zion 
Church, Sunbury, Pa. It was opened by 


the president, Mrs. W. S. Deamer, with 


277 delegates and visitors present. A 
memorial service was conducted by 
Miss Lillian Reimensnyder in com- 
memoration of the members who have 
died during the past year. 

Miss Marie Gerlach of the Hebrew 
Mission in Baltimore told in an enthu- 
siastic way of her work among the 
Jews. Vespers were in charge of the 
Rev. J. N. Jansen. The Girls’ Choir 
sang and Mrs. Paul Machetzki, mission- 
ary for three years to British Guiana, 
South America, gave an interesting de- 
scription of her work among the peo- 
ple of that country. 

The following delegates brought re- 
ports from the Triennial Convention at 
Des Moines: Mrs. O. E. Sunday, Mrs. 
R. K. Erb, Mrs. J. I. Cole, and Mrs. 


George Fisher. Mrs. D. Burt Smith of 


Philadelphia, president of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, brought greetings 
and commented on phases of the work, 
and installed the following officers: 
Mrs. W. S. Deamer, president; Mrs. 
Russel Crouse, vice-president; Mrs. 
A. H. Knight, recording secretary; Mrs. 
James Hoover, statistician; Mrs. R. A. 
Sassaman, treasurer. ; 

The next convention will be held at 
Trinity Church, Milton. 


The third annual convention of the 
Susquehanna Conference of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod convened at 
Christ Church, Lewisburg, Pa., the 


Rev. V. D. Naugle pastor. The Com- 


munion was administered by the of- 
ficers of Conference and Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, president of the synod. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. V. D. 
Naugle. Highlights from the U. L. C. A. 
Convention at Omaha were brought by 
John F. Harkins, D.D., of State College. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Harry Miller, D.D., Williams- 
port; vice-president, the Rev. Walter 
Brown, Danville; secretary, the Rev. 
Paul DeLauter, Mifflintown; treasurer, 
Hon. Benjamin Apple, Sunbury. 


Norman S. Wolf, D.D., of Blooms- 
burg, presented the by-laws as chair- 
man of that committee, and the same 
were adopted. Greetings were brought 
by President Hamsher, and the address 
was delivered by Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
executive director of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

The Brotherhood banquet was held 
in the evening with 300 men present, 
and Mr. S. W. Gramley of Milheim 
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bringing the message. In the evening 
Dr. Long presented the challenge for 
Lutheran World Action. 


A Centennial 

Trinity Church, Shamokin, Pa., the 
Rev. Richard B. Martin pastor, cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of its 
founding. Pastor Martin wrote the his- 
tory of the congregation, which was 
distributed to members and others. The 
speakers during the celebration were 
President Abdel Ross Wentz of Gettys- 


‘burg Seminary; Dr. Charles E. Beury 


of Temple University, Phliadelphia; Dr. 
Ross H. Stover, pastor of Messiah 
Church, Philadelphia; Dr. G. Morris 
Smith, president of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, assisted by the faculty of the 
Conservatory of Music; Dr. Paul E. 
Scherer, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
New York; the Rev. Marlin M. Enders, 
pastor of Grace Church, Shamokin; Dr. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, professor at Get- 
tysburg Seminary; Dr. Harvey D. 
Hoover of Gettysburg Seminary. A 
drama was presented one evening. 

The church was equipped with 
amplifiers to accommodate the over- 
flow crowds. In addition to those in 
attendance more than 500 members of 
other denominations attended. 


All Saints Church, Kulpmont, Pa., 
the Rev. J. W. Dean pastor, conducted 
a week of services to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
founding. At the opening service Dr. 
Russell Galt, dean of Susquehanna 
University, preached in the morning 
and the pastor in the evening. Speak- 
ers during the week were the Rev. 
A. W. Smith of Berwick, the Rev. Harry 
F. Shoaf of Jersey Shore, the Rev. Paul 
L. Reaser of Altoona, and the Rev. J. I. 
Hummer, former pastors of the congre- 
gation; the Rev. W. M. Allison of Mt. 
Carmel, Pa.; and Dr. Calvin P. Swank, 
superintendent of missions of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod. The Junior 
and Senior Choirs under the direction 
of Miss Leah Laubenstein sang each 
evening in addition to special numbers 
by guest soloists. 


400 Lutheran Men 

observed the 457th anniversary of the 
birth of Martin Luther at a dinner at 
the First Lutheran Church, Williams- 
port, Pa., November 8. This occasion 
marked the twenty-sixth annual Broth- 
erhood banquet. President Levering 
Tyson of Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa., was the guest speaker and 
told of the relationship between de- 
nominational colleges and schools and 
the community. Representatives were 
present from Jersey Shore, Lock 
Haven, Avis, Montoursville, Muncy, 
Montgomery, Hughesville, Watsontown, 
Milton, Lewisburg, Turbotville, Mill- 
heim, and Williamsport. 


Officers elected were Dr. L. E. 
Wurster of Williamsport, president; 
vice-presidents, Harry S. Nolan and 
Russell H. Rhoads of Williamsport; 
secretary, C. Harry Forse of Mont- 
gomery; treasurer, William H. C. Roos 
of Williamsport. A musical program 
was presented by the Women’s Choral 
Club of Muncy directed by Mrs. 
Margaret Reeder Gehr. 


Trinity Church, Milton, Pa., the Rev. 
Robert I. Lippert pastor, conducted a 
centennial celebration of the founding 
of the church school. Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, president of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, and the Rev. Harry Miller 
of Williamsport were the special speak- 
ers. All services were well attended. 


THE MOUNTAINEER 
By the Rev. A. B. Leamer 


One of the most delightful trips we 
have ever taken was in the month of 
October when we attended the great 
convention in Omaha and contacted 
friends of our youth and parishioners 
of former congregations. Our impres- 
sion of the convention was the best we 
have ever had. New faces and new 
voices brought new heart for the 
Church. Old walls have crumbled and 
fallen, and there was an evident unity 
that was delightful. There is still one 
thing that must be corrected before we 
shall have an efficient and effective 
Church; there must be brought into our 
Boards a proper representation of the 
whole Church that a clear and concise 
understanding might be had of the 
whole field as our work is west of the 
Atlantic Seaboard and not east of it. 


Our visit to our boyhood church up 
at Dakota City, Nebraska, was a pleas- 
ure, and to speak to those schoolmates 
and their families was a real satisfac- 
tion. Here stands the oldest church 
building in the Midwest, and from here 
went forth men to other places in this 
area who set up and organized the con- 
gregations that now go to make up the 
strength of the Synod of Nebraska. 
Here is offered one of the finest rural 
opportunities that we know about and 
the present pastor, the Rev. Gilbert A. 
Saathoff, has a vision of its possibilities 
and is laboring to make it a large and 
effective parish. We must not neglect 
these rural fields, for they still hold 
great promise and furnish many an 
effective pastor for the Church. 

_It was our privilege to visit our 
former pastorate, St. John’s, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and speak at their 
seventy-fifth anniversary service, which 
was broadcast. This splendid congre- 
gation is the result of the consecrated 
work of strong pastors and a devoted 
and consecrated people, through the 
years, and has come to its present 
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growth because of the solid building 
that was done by those pioneers. St. 
John’s was the center of our Church’s 
missionary activities in the great west 
for twenty years under the masterful 
devotion of Dr. S. B. Barnitz, who made 
it the starting point for the Board’s pro- 
gram for church building. In the twenty 
years following his far-flung activities, 
this church was the center of a splen- 
did advance in church building in 
Iowa, when nine churches that now 
number more than a third of the mem- 
bership of this synod, were organized 
in cities and villages throughout Iowa. 
All of these results loomed large on this 
occasion and we were happy to have 
part in the festival. This congregation, 
now strong, has a splendid opportunity 
for a further work within the city itself 
and we are confident that the need will 
be cared for in the years to come. It 
was a joy to be greeted by the host of 
friends with whom we worked, while 
pastor, and to see them still active and 
leading on. It is a real satisfaction to 
see what you have helped do advance 
and increase, and so we rejoice in the 
good work that has been done during 
the past fifteen years and pray God’s 
blessing upon Pastor Weertz as he en- 
ters upon his work in Los Angeles. 

Coming back to Maryland we find 
that work is being done here by some 
of our parishes. For example, Fair- 
mont, Pastor H. L. Hann leading, has 
begun a fine work at Farmington, 
W. Va., and a real Bible school has been 
doing splendidly. It may be the begin- 
ning of a mission that will result in a 
strong congregation. There are many 
localities right here in our mountain 
areas that should challenge our estab- 
lished congregations. 


Where Was the Church Paper P 

THe LUTHERAN is being subscribed 
for, and it makes us happy to realize 
that a goodly number of new families 
will be receiving this most valuable re- 
ligious journal into their homes in 1941. 
We are glad for this opportunity of 
campaigning for subscriptions and still 
have encouraging hopes that others of 
our pastors are urging their members 
to enroll their names as receivers of 
THe LUTHERAN. Several weeks ago we 
were in a home and noticed the stack 
of papers and magazines that were 
coming every week, or month, and we 
said, “How much do you pay for read- 
ing matter each year?” She didn’t know, 
so we suggested $30. “Yes, all of that,” 
she replied. And yet not a religious 
paper in the entire list, not a $2.00 bill 
for her own church paper, THE Lvu- 
THERAN. Too bad. 

Some of our congregations are re- 
porting good offerings for Lutheran 
World Action and others plan to re- 
ceive gifts to this most worthy cause 
during the month of December. 
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‘At the Beginning 


Alsace Lutheran Church Constructs Replica of First Building on 
Two Hundredth Anniversary 


REPLICA OF THE “OLD LOG CHURCH” ERECTED BY MEMBERS OF 
ALSACE CHURCH, READING, PA. 


1940 has been a year to be especially 
marked amongst the Lutheran churches 
of eastern Pennsylvania. Anniversary 
celebrations in some of its oldest par- 
ishes have served to renew interest in 
the beginnings of Lutheranism in the 
Keystone State. Notable among these 
is the celebration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of Alsace Church, located in the 
community which has that name. Of 
outstanding interest to the 2,500 people 
who came for the anniversary services 
is the replica of the first building which 
men of the congregation erected. It is 
fourteen by twenty feet in dimensions 
and is made “of real logs sawed to 
varied lengths and an average thick- 
ness of seven inches in diameter.” In 
the description of the building, which 
forms part of the booklet issued to 
commemorate the anniversary, the 
comment appears that the fitting of the 
logs into their places “is a difficult 
operation even for the most skilled of 
modern carpenters because he cannot 
use modern tools and building meth- 
ods.” 

In this replica a part of the program 
of the ‘bicentennial celebration was 
conducted, and here modern mechan- 
isms came to the assistance of those in 
charge. Despite the small dimensions 
of the “first log church,” the 2,500 peo- 
ple present were able to hear and enjoy 
the worship and the addresses by means 
of loud speakers. 

The present pastor of the congrega- 
tion is the Rev. George R. Koehler. He 
was graduated from the Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1939, and this church be- 
came his first parish. His predecessor, 
Dr. Charles E. Kistler, now pastor 
emeritus, also came to Alsace Church 
immediately following his ordination by 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 
1898. While extant records show that 


the congregation’s first meetings were 
in the 1730’s and that the congregation 
consisted of exiled Alsatian Protestants 
who settled in Berks County in 1735, 
it was not possible for these people to 
have a regular pastor until after the 
advent of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
in 1742. The first Lutheran pastor reg- 
ularly assigned to a parish consisting 
of Alsace, Schwarzwald, and Trinity, 
Reading, was Henry B. G. Wardman. 
Later in the ministry of the congrega- 
tion the Rey. F. A. Muhlenberg, who 


_afterwards became the first Speaker of 


the national House of Representatives, 
frequently occupied the pulpit. The 
present granite structure, apparently 
the fifth house of worship erected by 
the congregation, was consecrated May 
31, 1908. 

The service of celebration was held 
jointly with the sister Reformed Church 
and attracted widespread public inter- 
est. It was held October 20, 1940. At 
the morning service the Rey. Charles 
M. Cooper of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary was the preacher. At vespers the 
president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, preached 
to the congregation. Alsace Church has 
a membership of approximately 1,200 
members. It is planned to establish an 
annual service which will be conducted 
from the log structure first used on this 
200th anniversary occasion. 


210TH BIRTHDAY AT 
BRICKERVILLE, PA. . 


ANOTHER interesting parish of eastern 
Pennsylvania, which is senior to that 
at Alsace by at least a decade, is 
Emanuel Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
now on the roll of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania as part of the Bricker- 
ville Parish. Its’ pastor is the Rev. 
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George B. Ammon, who came to the 
parish in 1936 following his ordination, 
the pastorate having been made vacant 
by the retirement of the Rev. F. A. 
Weicksel. Pastor Weicksel took charge 
of this parish in 1915. In the list of pas- 
tors who have served since the begin- 
ning of this congregation he is number 
twenty-seven. The list is headed by 
that pioneer in the colonial Lutheran 
Church, John Casper Stoever who, it 
is interesting to observe, occupied the 


pulpit in the years 1743 to 1754 and 


again in 1778 to 1779. 

This congregation’s forebears were 
participants in the earliest develop- 
ments of Lutheranism in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. In 1730, when its recorded 
history begins, there were eight con- 
gregations sufficiently advanced to pos- 
sess formal records of ministerial acts 
and services. Of the eight “there are 
three whose history dates prior to 
1730.” Emanuel Church, Brickerville, 


‘is entitled to fourth place in the list of 


congregations. The Rev. F. A. Weicksel, 
who wrote a_history of the congrega- 
tion in connection with the celebration 
of its 200th anniversary ten years ago, 
states that it is difficult to determine 
who the first pastor of the congregation 
was. John Casper Stoever, whose en- 
tries led the records of ministerial acts, 
writes that these records “were gath- 
ered from other sources with all pos- 
sible accuracy in 1743.” It is interesting 
to remember, however, that into this 
area of Lancaster County and its neigh- 
bor, now Berks County, came Lu- 
therans from two sources. Some were 
from the party which was led by Con- 
rad Weiser from Schoharie, N. Y. 
Others were part of the German im- 
migration which came into Penn- 
sylvania by way of the Delaware River 
to Philadelphia and thence into the 
Schuylkill Valley. 

The congregation’s present confirmed 
membership is 204. It maintains a flour- 


EMANUEL CHURCH, BRICKERVILLE, PA. 
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ishing Sunday school, enrolling 150 
scholars, and manifests an interest in 
the broader interests of the Church. 

The anniversary services were held 
on Reformation Sunday. They cele- 
brated the 133d anniversary of the ded- 
ication of the present building. An 
added feature of the celebration was 
the consecration of altar paraments and 
the American flag. 


A CENTENNIAL 
REDEDICATION 


Durine the latter part of October, 
St. Mark’s Church of Canajoharie, 
N. Y., celebrated the centennial of its 
_ founding. The celebration centered 

around the rededication of the church 
that was dedicated in 1870. 

In 1818 a Protestant union church 
was established in Canajoharie. A 
white frame building was erected and 
the dedicatory sermon was preached by 
George A. Lintner, D.D., Lutheran 
pastor in Schoharie, N. Y. In less than 
a decade this union church began to 
show signs of disintegration. By 1839 
the building was sold to a group of 
English-speaking Lutherans who or- 
ganized and called their first pastor in 
1840. After a complete renovation Dr. 
Lintner again preached the sermon of 
dedication. 

When the present church was ded- 
icated in 1870 it is interesting to note 
that Dr. Lintner was again called to 
preach the dedicatory sermon. His text 
on this occasion was I Peter 2: 5. The 
present pastor, the Rev. Frank H. 
Shimer, used the same text for a his- 
torical sermon on the Sunday previous 
to the rededication. 

On a weekday evening there was 
presented a program of human interest 
stories related to the history of the 
congregation. Outstanding in this pro- 
gram was the reading of two letters 
written in 1839 by William N. Sholl, 
D.D., when he came to Canajoharie to 
survey the prospects of establishing a 
church. His description of the town at 
that time, and his mention of some who 
became charter members were most 
interesting. ] 

In preparing for the rededication the 
renovation of the church included the 
reinforcement of the church floor, 
which was then covered with new car- 
pet. New cushions were placed in the 
pews and the chancel. A treatment of 
dull varnish enriched the woodwork in 
the chancel, the pews and the wain- 
scot. The walls done in oil with a hand- 
painted border had much of their orig- 
inal beauty restored. A double unit 
heating system was installed to serve 
both the church and the chapel. 

Samuel Trexler, D.D., president of 
the United Synod of New York, 
preached the sermon at the service of 


rededication. During this service the 
following memorials were dedicated: 
alms bason and offering plates; altar 
service book; altar candelabra; new 
lighting fixtures of Gothic lantern de- 
sign; altar antependia, pulpit and 
lectern falls, candle lighter and extin- 
guisher. 

It is noteworthy that for almost half 
a century pastoral service was admin- 
istered by William M. Baum, D.D., 
1883-1932. Since then the Rev. Frank 
H. Shimer has served this congrega- 
tion, which begins its second century 
of Christian service with a confirmed 
membership of 448. 


ROANOKE’S PRESIDENT 
HONORED 


Two HUNDRED FORTY alumni and 
friends packed a banquet hall in Hotel 
Roanoke, Va., November 15, for a tes- 
timonial dinner honoring Charles J. 
Smith, who has completed twenty years 
of distinguished service as president of 
Roanoke College. 

Speakers at the dinner included Dr. 
Theodore H. Jack, president of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Va., who spoke on behalf of the 
educational institutions of the state; 
Irvin W. Cubine, Martinsville, Va., 
president of the General Alumni As- 
sociation, who spoke for the alumni of 
the college; Dr. Walter P. Binns, 
Roanoke, who spoke for the local com- 
munity; and Colonel James P. Woods, 
who spoke for the Board, faculty, and 
student body and who presented to Dr. 
Smith a Hamilton watch as a token of 
the esteem of alumni and friends of the 
college. The presentation by Colonel 
Woods and Dr. Smith’s response were 
broadcast by Radio Station WDBJ, 
Roanoke, Va. 

The testimonial dinner was sponsored 
by the Roanoke City and Salem alumni 
chapters with Dr. W. R. Whitman, 
Roanoke Chapter president, and M. S. 
McClung, Salem Chapter president, in 
charge of arrangements. 

The program also included a group of 
songs by the Roanoke College Quartet 
and the invocation by Dr. F. C. Long- 
aker, chaplain of the college. 

Present at the dinner were alumni 
both from the two sponsoring chapters 
and from a distance. Many non-alumni 
and friends of Dr. Smith in the com- 
munity were also present. College pres- 
idents attending the dinner to honor 
Dr. Smith, in addition to Dr. Jack, were 
Dr. Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College; 
Dr. Bessie C. Randolph, Hollins Col- 
lege; Dr. David W. Peters, Radford 
State Teachers’ College; Dr. Paul H. 
Bowman, Bridgewater College; and Dr. 
R. D. Montgomery, Lynchburg College. 

Telegrams of congratulation and of 
regret at not being able to be present 
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came from friends of “Dr. Charlie,” as 
Dr. Smith is known to his friends on 
the campus and in the community. 
Among these was a message from Gov- 
ernor James H. Price and messages 
from alumni chapter presidents 
throughout the country, college pres- 
idents, and friends far and near. 

The pre-Christmas highlight at 
Roanoke College will be the annual 
Christmas party given each year by 
President and Mrs. Charles J. Smith 
on December 18. The party will be 
held in the College Laboratory Theatre 
with students and faculty members 
mingling in the happiest get-together 
of the year. Students from the Salem 
campus will be homeward bound De- 
cember 19 for a period of Christmas 
celebration with their family and 
friends in home communities. Students 
return to class January 3. The other 
respites from classwork during the year 
will be a three-day “breather” between 
the end of the first semester examina- 
tions January 30 and the beginning of 
the second semester February 3 and 
the regular Easter vacation which 
takes place from April 9 to 16. 

Of interest to the more recent alumni 
is the fact that the scholarship plaque 
given each year by the Blue Key Fra- 
ternity to that campus group which 
maintains the highest scholarship rating 
was won for the past term by the 
Sphinx sorority. The girls of this soror- 
ity have won possession of the plaque 
seven times out of the eight times it 
has been awarded. Sigma Chi Frater- 
nity was the one and only men’s group 
to have the honor of possession of the 
plaque. 


WAR AFFECTS EASTERN 


MISSION WORK 
(Continued from page 2) 

In Japan the missionary group num- 
bers thirty-six, twenty-four of whom 
are the ordained men and their wives; 
the remaining twelve are single women. 
Of this group of thirty-six Dr. and Mrs. 
C. K. Lippard, the Rev. and Mrs. John 
K. Linn, Miss Maya Winther, and Miss 
Helen M. Shirk are in America on fur- 
lough. The remainder, as was evident 
in the picture of the personnel of the 
church of Japan which appeared in last 
week’s LUTHERAN are at their stations. 

The missionaries and the churches of 
China and Japan have made such ad- 
justments to the conditions under which 
they are working as have enabled them 
to continue up to the present time. It 
appears, however, that once more the 
preaching of the gospel is affected by 
international relationships. The church 
in America is appreciative of the cir- 
cumstances under which the mission- 
aries are faithfully working. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Women in Convention 


“SERVANTS OF CHRIST” 


Tue fifteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Texas Synod was held in the First Lu- 
theran Church, Austin, Texas, Novem- 
ber 6 and 7, the Rev. Fred W. Kern 
pastor. The Communion Service was 
in charge of Pastor Kern and a most 
inspiring sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. F. E. Eilers of Swiss Alp, who 
used as his text Matthew 5: 16, “Let 
your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” 

The convention was officially opened 
with Mrs. Wm. J. Hoebel presiding. 
Devotions for all sessions were given 
by the Yoakum Society and were based 
on the theme, “Servants of Christ, 
Arise.” The beautiful convention hymn 
written by Mrs. Margaret R. Seebach 
was sung. Five synodical officers, four- 
teen departmental secretaries, thirty- 
two delegates, seven pastors and fifty- 
eight visitors registered. 

Speakers for the convention were 
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Mrs. Conway Wharton, wife of the pas- 
tor of the University Presbyterian 
Church of Austin. She brought a 
touching message on “Missionary Ac- 
tivities in Africa.’ She worked with 
her husband in that country for a num- 
ber of years. Mrs. J. H. Bennetch of 
Dallas spoke on the “Konnarock Train- 
ing School.” She is a graduate and 
former teacher of this institution. Mrs. 
C. C. Zirjacks and Mrs. William J. 
Hoebel gave splendid reports of the na- 
tional convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society recently held in Des 
Moines, Iowa. The Rev. Donald Elder 
of Houston, director of Parish Educa- 
tion of the Texas Synod, explained 
briefly the functions of the Workers’ 
Conference and the place and work of 
the women’s organizations in synod. 

An open forum and Workers’ Con- 
ference period proved most helpful, and 
it is hoped more time can be allotted 
for such conferences at future conven- 
tions. Displays were arranged by Lit- 
erature, Children of the Church, Box 
Work, and Thank-Offering secretaries. 
It was voted to donate $100 to the 
“Tabitha Building Fund” project. Four 
students were reported preparing for 
the ministry. Twelve “Life Member- 
ships” and two “In Memoriam” were 
presented. The Children of the Church 
of Austin gave a very interesting pro- 
gram, “A Hero of the Church,” depict- 
ing portions of the life of Martin Lu- 
ther. The Junior Choir sang the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” from “The Mes- 
siah.” 

A song period at each afternoon ses- 
sion led by Pastor Fred Kern was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. An invitation to hold 
the next convention in St. Mark’s 
Church, Cuero, was accepted. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Walter S. Rapp, Hous- 
ton; vice-president, Mrs. William J. 
Hoebel, Dallas; recording secretary, 
Mrs. August Schorre, Cuero; statistical 
secretary, Miss Martha Boehl, Cuero; 
treasurer, Mrs. Harry T. Pitts, San 
Antonio. Mrs. B. B. Bouts. 


Pastor 


“THY KINGDOM COME” 


Tue twelfth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
New York Conference of the United 
Synod of New York met October 25 at 
St. John’s Church, The Bronx, New 
York City, the Rev. Henry C. Freimuth 
pastor. About 100 delegates and vis- 
itors were present. The conference was 
characterized by the spirit of fellow- 
ship, inspiration, and consecration. 

The devotions at the morning and 
afternoon sessions based on the theme, 
“Thy Kingdom Come,” were inspiringly 
developed by Mrs. Orville A. Sardeson, 
newly elected president of the U. L. 
C. A.’s Missionary Society. Greetings 
were given by Mrs. Henry C. Freimuth. 
Miss Gladys K. Zipf gave the pres- 
ident’s message. Miss Ruth Juram 
spoke on “Reinforcing the Ranks of the 
Missionary Society.” Miss Bessie Eng- 
strom presented the report of The Chil- 
dren of the Church. 

The election resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of the officers: President, Miss 
Gladys K. Zipf; vice-president, Mrs. 
H. H. Borchers; recording secretary, 
Miss Mary MacDonald; statistician, Mrs. 
David E. Stolpe; treasurer, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Manns. ; 

The Rev. Leighton C. Kins himself 
a home missionary of the U. L. C. A., 
gave an informative address on the 
work of the Board in its method of 
planting new mission churches, and the 
Rev. Frederick W. Grunst gave a 
worldwide challenge in his treatment 
of the subject, “The Church’s Mission.” 
A beautiful Life Membership and In 
Memoriam service with special music 
was conducted by Mrs. Arthur G. Bell. 

Very interesting reports of the Young 
Women’s Congress and the Triennial 
Convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, both held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and the convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church at Omaha, were given 
by Miss Zipf, Mrs. Stolpe and Mrs. 
F. H. Knubel. All these reports em- 
phasized the warmth of western hos- 
pitality. Especially interesting was the 
address by Miss Mabel Meyer, our mis- 
sionary nurse to India, on “Healing and 
Teaching.” Miss Emily Knemeyer, 
president of the synodical society, after 
bringing greetings, installed the officers. 

Miss Dorothy Bornhold had charge of 
the evening session and gave a sugges- 
tive and thoughtful meditation on 
“Peace,” basing her remarks on the 
painting, “If Thou Hadst Known,” by 
Longstaff, in which the painter pictures 
Christ as embracing the whole world. 
Miss Juram, promotional secretary, told 
of the work of the Lutheran Church. 

Mrs. J. H. Dawson, Reporter. 
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“GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD” 


“Gop So Loved the World” was the 
theme for the forty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Wilkes-Barre Conference, 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, held in 
Trinity Church, West Hazleton, Octo- 
ber 30. 

J. J. Neudoerffer, D.D., pastor of the 
church, conducted the devotional serv- 
ice at the opening session. Mrs. Francis 
Allen Shearer, president, presided. 
Greetings were extended by Mrs. W. 
Gordon Williams, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania; the Rev. 
Francis Allen Shearer, president of the 
Wilkes-Barre Conference; and Dr. 
Neudoerffer. The outstanding events of 
the Triennial Convention held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, were reviewed by dele- 
gates and visitors attending the con- 
vention. Mrs. J. O. Henry, matron of 
the Topton Orphans’ Home, where be- 
tween 180 and 190 children receive 
spiritual as well as physical care, gave 
an inspiring address on “Orphans of 
the Church.” 

The devotional service at the after- 
noon session was conducted by the 
Rev. E. J. Mattson. An address on 
“Strengthening Our Spiritual Defenses” 
was delivered by G. H. Bechtold, D.D., 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Inner Missions. Mrs. C. K. Lippard, 
missionary to Japan, brought a vivid 
picture of Japan and its people in an 
inspiring address on “God So Loved 
Japan.” 

At the evening session Emil W. 
Weber, D.D., gave a splendid address 
on “My Work in the Kingdom.” 

Mrs. W. Gordon Williams, president 
of the Synodical Society, installed the 
following officers: President, Mrs. 
Francis Allen Shearer; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. J. R. Johler and Mrs. E. J. Matt- 
son; recording secretary, Mrs. H. H. 
Otto; statistical secretary, Mrs. Ralph 
Hartzell; treasurer, Mrs. Will H. Berk; 
archivist, Mrs. George Wiegand: 


MISSIONARIES PRESENT CAUSES 


Tue forty-first semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Chicago-Conference of the 
Illinois Synod was held in St. Peter’s 
Church, Chicago, with Mrs. Henry 
Schaeffer presiding. The Rev. F. A. 
Kunz, pastor loci, conducted the open- 
ing devotional service, using as the text 
of his inspirational and challenging 
meditation the convention theme, “The 
Church of the Living God, the Pillar 
and Foundation of the Truth.” 

A letter of greeting from the pres- 
ident of synod, Dr. Armin G. Weng, 
who was unable to be present, was 
read. The following were presented 
and brought greetings: Mrs. J. H. 
Johnston, president of the Augustana 
Illinois Eynodical Women’s Missionary 


Society; the Rev. Roger Imhoff, field 
secretary of Carthage College, who in- 
formed us that of our U. L. C. A. col- 
leges Carthage has the highest percent- 
age of Lutheran students and has sent 
the largest number of missionaries to 
the foreign field; Sister Frieda Buerger, 
of the Chicago Inner Mission Society, 
who reminded us that the society can 
minister only so far as friends make it 
possible; Dr. A. M. Knudsen, divisional 
secretary of English Missions of the 
Board of American Missions, who de- 
fined home and foreign missions as 
alternate beats of the same loving heart; 
the Rev. George Aigner, Lutheran stu- 
dent pastor of the Chicago Area. 

The treasurer reported receipts for 
missionary work amounted to $2,888.52 
during the past six months; and the 
statistician, 45 societies with 938 mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. Fred Johnson presented the 
synodical Special, which is the support 
of the Misses Edith Eykamp in India, 
and Erva Moody, Chicago; also the 
Rev. Kenneth Knudsen, pastor of the 
First Church, East St. Louis, Ill. Mrs. 
L. O. Cooperrider spoke of our “India 
Love Gift,’ urging a generous gift of 
love that more men, women, and chil- 
dren of India may have the opportunity 
to learn of the love of Jesus. 

Under the direction of Mrs. O. H. 
Torrison the department secretaries 
presented “The Missionary Societies 
Build the Church,” written by Mrs. 
I. W. Bingaman of Quincy, Ill, and in 
the building of a miniature church very 
forcibly brought out the fact that with 
one department lacking the church 
would not be completely built. 

Miss Myrtle Wilke, on furlough from 
Argentine, South America, introduced 
some women of our mission and told 
of the work they are doing. Dr. C. K. 
Lippard, of our Mission in Japan, spoke 
of our Japanese work, closing with 
these words, “Don’t worry about us, 
pray for the people of Japan.” The 
wholehearted and prayerful singing of 
the convention hymn, “Thy Kingdom 
Come,” was a real inspiration. Echoes 
of the great Des Moines Convention 


were given as follows: “Devotions,” by 
Mrs. D. E. Bosserman; “Speakers,” by 
Mrs. Charles Kegley; “Business,” by 
Mrs. L. R. Meyer; “Finances,” by Mrs. 
H. S. Bechtolt; and “The Young 
Women’s Congress,” by Miss Ann 


Sinkler, president of the Chicago Con- 
ference Y. W. M.S. Dr. J. A. Leas gave 
the highlights of the United Lutheran 
Church Convention proceedings of par- 
ticular interest to us. 

The dinner hour program, with Mrs. 
Florence Holmes presiding, included a 
well-planned demonstration of a reg- 
ular monthly meeting of the Junior 
group of The Children of the Church 
directed by the Rev. F. A. Kunz. 

Miss Lilly Thye of Wicker Park 
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Church, who recently visited our 
Argentine Mission, introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Miss Myrtle 
Wilke, who carried us in imagination to 
our mission in that country. 

The Young Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety Conference was well represented 
at the dinner hour and the evening 
session. 

Martua Baker Lorticu, Reporter. 


NORTHWESTERN SEM- 
INARY 


Mrs. H. B. Reed, widow of the late 
Professor Reed of the Northwestern 
Theological Seminary at Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been appointed housemother 
for the institution. She took charge of 
her new office in August and is doing 
a much appreciated work in super- 
vising the kitchen, dormitory and other 
parts of the seminary building. 

The Rev. G. B. McCreary spent a day 
recently at Northwestern Seminary 
taking “shots” of the seminary, its life 
and activities for the jubilee picture of 
the synod. When the picture is com- 
pleted Mr. Rollin Tomeraasen of La- 
Crosse will show it throughout the 
Synod of the Northwest. 
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EXPANDING PARISH 
EDUCATION 


The Western Conference of the 
United Synod of North Carolina held 
its fall meeting November 12 and 13 
in Philadelphia Church, Granite Falls, 
N. C., the Rev. R. M. Carpenter pastor. 
At the opening session President E. R. 
Lineberger of Newton presented his re- 
port and emphasized that the confer- 
ence use all possible efforts to bring 
the Lutheran World Appeal to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. The following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: 
the Rey. L. S. Miller, Lenoir, president; 
the Rev. A. W. Lippard, Maiden, vice- 
president; the Rev. R. H. Kepley, Hick- 
ory, secretary; Mr. L. E. Fisher, Ashe- 
ville, treasurer. 

The morning service was conducted 
by Pastor Kepley, and the sermon was 
preached by Pastor Lineberger on the 
text, “This One Thing I Do.” 

A Program of Advance in the West- 
ern Conference was presented under 
three sub-topics: “In the Spiritual 
Life,” by the Rev. G. Dwight Conrad 
of Hickory; “In Pastoral Effectiveness,” 
by the Rev. A. W. Lippard; and “In 
Congregational Effectiveness,’ by Dr. 
R. L. Fritz of Lenoir Rhyne College. 

In the evening Vespers were con- 
ducted by the Rev. K. Y. Huddle of 
Andrews and the sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. E. F. Troutman of Boone. 
Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, associate secretary 
of the Parish and Church School Board, 
presented illustrated facts relative to 
Parish Education. 


The Rev. Cline W. Harbinson con- 
ducted morning devotions. The Service 
was conducted by Chaplain John Hall, 
and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Paul L. Miller of Hickory, the 
topic being, “Power for Service.” 

A Conference on Parish Education 
Wednesday afternoon was sponsored by 
the synodical Committee on Parish 
Education. The leader was the Rev. 
Ray R. Fisher of Asheville, chairman 
of the Conference Committee. The de- 
votions were led by the Rev. R. B. 
Sigmon of Claremont. The general 
theme was “Expanding Parish Educa- 
tion.” Dr. Rudisill discussed the neces- 
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sity of adult training. The theme was 
presented under three distinct head- 
ings: “Expanding Parish Education for 
Children,” by Mrs. A. W. Lippard; “For 
Young People,” by Mr. Hoke Ritchie, 
senior at Lenoir Rhyne College; “For 
Adults,” by the Rev. J. Arthur Linn of 
Hendersonville. Dr. J. L. Morgan, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of North 
Carolina, presented interesting facts 
concerning Lutheran World Action and 
called for whole-hearted co-operation 
in carrying out this appeal. 

During the past year the conference 
has had a net gain in confirmed mem- 
bership of 198; five congregations which 
were formerly served by two pastors 
are now served by four; improvements 
have been made in several of the par- 
ishes and three parsonages are now 
under construction. Holy Communion 
and Holy Trinity, Watauga, were open 
for services. Mt. Zion congregation, 
Watauga, has a new house of worship, 
and Mt. Calvary Church, Claremont, 
has a new educational building. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


AT THE third annual Convocation 
Day ceremonies of Wagner College, 
Staten Island, New York City, Irwin 
A. Conroe, director of the division of 
higher education of the University of 
the State of New York, was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws; 
and the Rev. Henry C. Freimuth, for- 
mer president of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York, received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. Conroe, former dean of Alfred 
University, gave the convocation ad- 
dress, interpreting the place of the lib- 
eral arts college in American life. “The 
support of the church is indispensable 
to the all-roundedness of a college pro- 
gram,” stated Dr. Conroe. “Three-fifths 
of the small liberal arts colleges in the 
United States have their origin and 
roots in the church, and from these 
schools come a vast number of the cit- 
izenry of America. We as Americans 
today have the greatest opportunity the 
world has ever known to provide world 
leaders of sane, healthy, well-balanced, 
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religious-minded men and women, the 
product of our colleges founded in faith 
and in religious and educational free- 
dom.” 

An innovation of this year’s program 
is a Distinguished Citizen award, given 
by the college Board of Trustees to the 
Staten Island resident who has shown 
“unquestioned qualities of leadership 
and outstanding contribution to the 
welfare of the community.” Mrs. Bertha 
A. Dreyfus, well known on the Island 
for her many philanthropies, was the 
first to receive this award from the 
college. 

Bronze memorial plaques, bearing 
the names of the outstanding patrons 
and benefactors of the college, were 
unveiled at the same exercises. The 
plaques will hang permanently in the 
halls of the Administration Building. 

Four science laboratories and a new 
library were dedicated the same day. 
The laboratories were built in memory 


‘of Dr. Louis A. Dreyfus, known for his 


research work with water color paints 
and synthetie-rubber. The library was 
dedicated to Edwin Markham, called 
the dean of American poets, whose 
15,000-v olume book collection was 
willed to Wagner College. 

President Clarence C. Stoughton pre- 
sided over the program and brief ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. Frederic 
Sutter, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and Dean Milton Kleintop. j 

Mr. Edward Knobelauch of Long 
Island has been appointed to the staff 
of the school as an instructor in mathe- 
matics according to an announcement 
by President Stoughton. Mr. Knobe- 
lauch was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Columbia 
University, and has taught at Pennsyl- 
vania and at Long Island University. 

Mr. Herbert R. Childs, former head 
of the physics department of Wagner, 
has been called to the University of 
Rochester, of which he is an alumnus. 

Arlan Coolidge, a violinist, and chair- 
man of the music department of Brown 
University, R. 1, concluded a three- 
day visit to the Wagner campus, with 
a concert in the college chapel. 


NEW BROOKLYN INNER 
MISSION DIRECTOR 

The Rev. Samuel H. Kornmann, after 
serving St. Stephen’s Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for sixteen years, resigned 
his pastorate September 15, to become 
director of the Lutheran Inner Mission 
Society of Brooklyn and Vicinity, 525 
Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The service of installation was held 
in St. Jacobi Church, the Rev. John 
Bauchmann pastor, November 3. Dr. 
C. E. Krumbholz, secretary of welfare 
of the National Lutheran Council, 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. 


December 18, 1940 


Werner Jentsch, president of the Long 


Asland Conference of the United Synod 


of New York, performed the act of in- 
stallation. A reception and buffet sup- 
per were held in the social room fol- 
lowing the service. 

Pastor Kornmann succeeds Dr. Harry 
Newcomer, who has retired after many 
years of faithful service. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Gustav A. Fechner 


pastor of St. John’s Church, Middletown, N. Y., 
died of a heart ailment at his home November 
6. He had been pastor of this congregation 
nearly twenty-nine years and was dean of pas- 
tors in this city. Mr. Fechner, who had been 
in the ministry more than forty years, came 
to Middletown from Fort Plain in 1912. In 
January 1914 he witnessed the dedication of a 
church building after the present parsonage, 
which until that time had served also as a 
house of worship, had been moved northward. 

Gustav A. Fechner was born in Rochesteér, 
N. Y., September 9, 1874, a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernst Fechner. He was graduated from Wagner 
College and the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Philadelphia in 1900. For twelve hog prior 
to his ministry at Middletown he _ served 
churches in Youngstown and North Lima, Ohio; 
Rochester, Pa.; in Canada; and Fort Plain, N. Y. 

Funeral services were held November 9 at 
St. John’s Church. The following pastors were 
in charge: the Rev. Paul R., Kaston of Nanuet, 
the Rev. Henry C. Meyer of Port Jervis, and 
the Rev. Ernest C. French of Newburgh. Inter- 
ment took place in the family plot in Wallkill 
Cemetery, Phillipsburg. 

Surviving are his wife, Mary E. Laver, and 
four children: Margaret of Greenwood Lake, 
Ruth E. at home, Paul of Brooklyn, and 
Frances, wife of Richard I. Roberts of Elkton, 
Maryland. 


Mrs. Babette Spohn Neudoerffer 


aged eighty-two years, died November 9, 1940, 
at the home of her son, the Rev. Julius J. 
Neudoerffer, West Hazleton, Pa., after three 
weeks’ illness. Mrs. Neudoerffer was born in 
Birkendorf, Wuerttemberg, Germany, January 
14, 1858, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Christian 
Spohn. Her husband was the late Ernest Neu- 
doerffer. Surviving are three sons: Ernest Neu- 
doerffer, D.D., and the Rev. August F. A. Neu- 
doerffer, missionaries in India, and the Rev. 
Dr. Julius Neudoerffer, pastor of Trinity 
Church, West Hazleton, Pa., with whom she 
had made her home for the past four years. 
Also surviving are six grandchildren and four 
great-grandchildren. 

Services were held at the home of her son in 
West Hazleton November 12 in charge of Dr. 
F. T. Esterly and the Rev. F. Haffner. The Rev. 
Charles Birx, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Hainesport, N. J., officiated at the grave, as- 
sisted by Pastor William Herrmann, D.D., an 
old friend and neighbor of the family. Inter- 
ment took place in the Lutheran Cemetery at 
Hainesport, N. J. J. I. N. 


The Rev. John J. S. Rumbarger 


son of Hiram and Mary Rumbarger was born 
near Farmersville, Ohio, April 17, 1867, and 
departed this life November 22, 1940. He was 
baptized and confirmed in the Lutheran Church 
in his youth. He attended the Twin Valley 
College then located in Germantown, Ohio. 


* Deciding to enter the Christian ministry and 


give his life to the seryice of his Lord, he en- 
tered Thiel College and after graduation the 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, where 
he was graduated in 1896. He was ordained to 
the Christian ministry the same year and served 
parishes in Paulding, Ashville, Barberton, 
Stoutsville, Adamsville, all in Ohio; LaCrosse, 
Wis.; Gibsonburg and Zion Church, Moraine 
City, Ohio. For the past few years he has been 
a member of the First Lutheran Church, 
Miamisburg, Ohio, where he has served and 
aided much in the various phases of church 
and congregational life. 

He was married to Oma Grimes in 1896, who 
departed this life in 1930. He was later married 
to Mabel Rowe, who died May 4, 1939. He 
leaves two sisters and one brother, Viola Rum- 


‘barger of Dayton, Josephene DeMarrett of Ger- 


mantown, and Ora of Dayton, three nephews, 
other relatives and a host of friends. 

Mr. Rumbarger met a tragic death, being 
instantly killed by a train at the Mound Ave- 
nue crossing in Miamisburg while driving his 
automobile. 

“How beautiful are the feet of them that 
preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things!” r 


_ The funeral was conducted from the home 
in Germantown, Ohio, Monday afternoon, No- 
vember 25, by the Rev. C. H. Starkey, and 
from First Lutheran Church in Miamisburg at 
2.00 P. M. Joseph Sittler, D.D., president of 
the Synod of Ohio, preached the sermon; the 
Rev. C. E. Moore, president of the Southern 
Conference, read the Scripture lesson; H. W. 
Hanshue, D.D., president of the U. L. C. A. 
Ministerial Association of Dayton and the Miami 
Valley, offered the prayer. Burial took place 
in the Germantown Cemetery. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Aigner, George H., from 2625 Cruft St., Terre 
Haute, Ind., to 5634 N. Winthrop Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Baum, M. A., from 60-60 68th Road, Ridgewood, 
rh gota N. Y., to 43 Crosby Ave., Brooklyn, 

Boyer, Merle W., from 5800 S. Maryland Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., to Main and Third Sts., Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Diehl, Wm. F., from 61 E. George St., St. Paul, 
Minn., to 15 N. George St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Fosse, P. M., from 1620 Virginia Ave., Everett, 

Wash., to 1511 16th St., Everett, Wash. 

Jensen, Ph.D., Ellis E., from 1304 West Lawn 
Ave., Racine, Wis., to 2940 N. 53d St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Marshall, J. Edward, from 555 Springmill St., 
Mansfield, Ohio, to 134th F. A., 58 Gay St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Moyer, F. E., from 2750 Chatsworth Blvd., San 
ee Calif., to 4851 Brighton St., San Diego, 

alif. 

Prater, Carl E., from 23 Comstock Ave., Buf- 
ce N. Y., to 2 Collingswood Ave., Buffalo, 


Preuss, F. E., from 88-19 78th Ave., Glendale, 
L. Me N. Y., to 7905 78th Road, Brooklyn, 


INKS Sis 
Rieck, E. H., from 565 Erie St., Stratford, Ont., 
Canada, to Baden, Ont., Canada. 


‘ 


Who would be 


MISSED 


more than 


MOTHER? 


What would happen to your family ii 
mother were gone? The misfortune en- 
dured when a young family loses mother 
is not a situation we like to consider. But 


to help those who will be left behind? 


worry. ; 


ance policy will provide the way. 


which will prove useful in later years. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


isn't it better to face that possibility rather than turn aside from it and do nothing 


Few families can afford an additional expense of $1000 or more. Every mother 
can help her husband and her children meet the greatest loss they could suffer. 
Money cannot compensate for the loss of a dear one, but it can remove the financial 


Every mother should consider what her death would mean to her family and to 
find a way of making that difficult time as easy as possible financially. A life insur- 


And for herself if she lives, mother will have a cash value on her policy 


Write Today To 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 
HERMAN L. EKERN, President 
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Smeal, Maurice M., from 845 Park Ave., Omaha, 
Nebr., to 616 Williams St., Clearfield, Pa. 

Smith, Charles P., from 2725 Garfield Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., to R. F. D. 2, Mound, 
Minn. 

Steele, Clyde G., from 121 Westwood Ave., 
Mobile, Ala., to 13 S. Carlin St., Mobile, Ala. 

Wahl, J. Wm., from 2792 Monroe St., Toledo, 
Ohio, to 688 Oakwood Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Weertz, D.D., Fred J., from 6th Ave. and 
Keosauqua Way, Des Moines, Iowa, to 3119 
W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Weihe, L. F., from 77 W. Washington St., Chi- 
ne Ill., to 1037 Wisconsin Ave., Oak Park, 


Worman, Wilson D., from 842 Hampton Ave., 
Schenectady, N. Y., to 103 Fairview Ave., 
Altamont, N. Y. 


ATTENTION—PASTORS 


The Lutheran Ministerial Association of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and the churches they serve, are 
anxious to be helpful in the spiritual minis- 
trations to all Lutheran soldiers and “trainees” 
in the service at Fort Knox, Kentucky. Those 
having week-end leave of absence will be in 
our city. If we have the regimental address 
of Lutheran men at Fort Knox we will con- 
tact them by mail and through their chaplains, 
to encourage their attendance at church serv- 
ices while in the city, and do all in our power 
to assist in their spiritual care. 

PASTORS—If there are members of your 
congregations in training at Fort Knox, Ky., 
will you please send their names and regi- 
mental address to the Rev. J. Earl Spaid, 1860 
Frankfort Ave., Louisville, Ky.? Dr. Spaid is 
the secretary of our association. Keep this ad- 
dress for future reference as you have mem- 
bers of your churches assigned to Fort Knox 
for training, and send on their names and ad- 
dresses. Through the co-operation of all we 
know a real service can be rendered our Lu- 
theran men in this way. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


Lam interested in Life Insurance Protection tor myself. Please send information. 
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to be read to 
to be told to 


to be read by 


He Started From Nowhere 


Slave to a Dream 
A Garden by the Sea 


Getting Even 


How Old Are You? 
Opportunity Knocks 


Prince and Pauper 


Honor Too Late 
A Cannibal Chief on Broadway 


Saving Expenses 
Seeing Good in Others 
They Never Knew It 


As We Help 
Be Ready 
A Child Artist 


A Child Is Born 
Mr. Electron and Mr. Faith 


Mastery 


A Butterfly Plant 


False Security 


Passing the Torch 


My Father 
Do You Pray? 
Doing Without 


Rumor 


Many Little Things 
Something to Which to Cling 


Be Prepared 


Doing Much With Little 


Treasures at Home 


Courage and Faith 
The Most Valuable Thing 


Flower Hunting 


Making an Impression 


Freedom 


Knowing Your 


City 


Saving and Losing 
Making the Most of It 


Going Ahead 


Making a Living 


Our Family Tree 


Gratitude 


Speaking of Money 


Hidden Values 
The Big Man 


Recognizing Treasure 


The Pious Schoolmaster 
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CHILDREN 


ANew Get Book 


* Children will love the stories and be delighted by the charming 


illustrations. 


Pastors will find a wealth of material which can be used in their 


work with youngsters. ~ 


Teachers will want this book to aid in instructing their young 


charges in moral and religious truths. 


HE STARTED 
FROM NOWHERE 


Forty-seven carefully selected story sermons for boys and girls 
are included in this book by the Rev. W. R. Siegart, pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. These may be 
read to, told to, or read by the children. The youngsters, as well as 
all those who work with them will find HE STARTED FROM 
NOWHERE both helpful and interesting. 


Cloth. [lustrated. $1.00. 
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